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A COLLEGE COOPERATIVE FOOD SERVICE PLAN’ 


MARIAN M. SHORT? 
Dietitian in Charge, University of Washington Students’ Cooperative Association, Central Kitchen 


an organization which has provided food service 

to at least one ninth of the civilian enrolment these 
past 3 years—the Students’ Cooperative Association, 
whose avowed purpose is “‘to promote economic welfare of its 
members through democratic methods, by utilizing their 
united funds and united efforts for the purchase, distribu- 
tion, and production of commodities of the best quality, 
and for the performance of services in the interest of the 
members in the most economical way” and to advance 
cooperative ideals. This Students’ Cooperative Associa- 
tion was formed in 1933 by a group of men students who 
pooled their resources in order to obtain an education. 
This paper is concerned chiefly with the system whereby 
food is provided and served to its members. 

From a humble beginning in MacGregor House the 
organization now has a membership of about 200 students 
and 5 houses: MacGregor, for men; and Rofcre, Sherwood, 
Synadelphic, and Honderich for women. There is also 
a central office and a kitchen. Each member has equal 
stock in the group and an equal vote. The students elect 
a board of directors which administers all business carried 
on for the association. There is an advisory board com- 
posed of businessmen of the community and university 
faculty men with whom members of the student board 
of directors discuss all questions. However, the board 
of directors hires a manager and the manager and board 
are responsible for all the general business. If any serious 
question arises, the entire membership makes the final 
decision. The manager hires, with board approval, the 
various key people in the office, kitchen, and houses. 


A THE University of Washington in Seattle there is 


The present manager, Nettie Jean Ross, is a recent grad- 
uate and therefore fully understands the student’s point 


of view. Miss Ross and the dietitian, the kitchen super- 
visor, and two cooks are the only full-time employees other 
than the house mothers. All other work is performed by 
paid student labor. 

The houses are well furnished and provide comfortable 
living quarters for the students. They are located in the 
same district as other university houses. Individual 
house spirit is encouraged as well as the all-over cooperative 
spirit. All students in the cooperative houses are re- 
quired to do 3 hours of housework each week. By their 
combined efforts, the students take care of all cleaning 
problems, food service, and gardening. 

One of the most outstanding features of this Students’ 
Cooperative Association is its kitchen, which was de- 
veloped for a specific purpose—food service by truck to 
the various houses. The present kitchen was begun (I use 
the word “begun” advisedly, as it develops year by year) 
in 1936. An old garage, by ingenuity in planning, was 
converted into a kitchen. At that time only the students 
in 3 houses were served meals and the average number 
fed each meal was near 100. Gradually through the years 
additional service to fraternities and independent houses 
Was initiated and at the time of the Navy educational 
programs 250 people in 8 houses were served at each meal. 

hen the women students had to move out of the dor- 
mitories into the fraternity houses to make room for the 
Navy personnel, the cooperative organization was asked 
to take on 8 additional houses. This increased to capacity 


‘Received for publication May 16, 1945. 

Mrs. Short, a graduate of the University of Washington Ad- 
ministrative Training Course for Dietitians and a member of the 
American Dietetic Association, resigned her position on March 
15, to be succeeded by Shirley Gray, also a graduate of the Admin- 
istrative Training Course at the University of Washington. 


the load of the kitchen—especially in regard to steam 
tables and other equipment, and student labor. At 
present, residents of 16 houses are being fed three meals 
a day with the average number per meal running between 
580 and 600,,in contrast to the 100 served a few years 
ago. This has been achieved mainly through student 
initiative. 

The organization of the kitchen and particularly the 
food control system has been slowly developed over a 
period of time. Much credit is due the former staff 
members for this coordinated system. Briefly, the staff’s 
work is as follows: the dietitian is responsible for the food 
planning, buying, and cost accounting; the kitchen super- 
visor checks food preparation and kitchen labor; and the 
manager sees that the houses, office, and kitchen are in 
working condition, in addition to her many other duties. 


COMPUTING RECIPES 


Each house mother or manager, two days in advance, 
informs the dietitian of the number of people to be served 
meals. For instance, we know by 9:30 a.m. on Monday 
how many are to be fed Wednesday. The dietitian, having 
made up a tentative set of menus for a week, can then 
complete her plans for Wednesday. She will write her 
Wednesday menu upon a distribution sheet (Fig. 1), 
use the census numbers phoned in, and then figure the 
amount of food needed for Wednesday. In figuring this 
distribution sheet the individual serving is needed, ob- 
tained from recipe cards (Fig. 2). A slide rule is used to 
speed up this process. 

From the distribution sheet the total weight of each 
item listed is used for figuring the recipes. A complete 
recipe is always computed for each item. In order to 
calculate a recipe we again use the recipe cards and a 
slide rule. Each card contains a recipe written on the 
basis of a standard yield of 10 lb. Figure 2 shows a card 
for egg salad spread. By means of a slide rule a recipe 
sheet (Fig. 3) is written for 55.9 lb. egg salad spread. 
All items are figured either by pounds or by numbers on 
the distribution sheet and recipe sheets. 

The distribution sheets and recipes take care of all 
hot food. The food is classified as cold or hot food. 
For example, cold food would include butter, milk, 
cream, and supplies such as cocoa, coffee, cereals, sugar, 
salt, etc., and the list is sent out in the morning or after- 
noon. The bread, butter, and milk are set up on a chart 
similar to the distribution sheet. All of the cold food 
sent out is recorded on order slips and charged to the 
individual house. 


FOOD PREPARATION 


When the recipes and distribution sheet are taken to 
the kitchen they are checked by the kitchen supervisor. 
Wednesday’s recipes and distribution sheet are taken to 
the kitchen by noon on Tuesday. At that time a list 
of vegetables and fruits which must be prepared for 
Wednesday is made from the recipes and given to the 
vegetable girls. A weigh-out girl sees that all other items 
on the recipes are portioned and weighed and are in the 
kitchen on the weigh-out table by Wednesday morning. 
Thus when the bakers and cooks arrive they need only 
pick up the ingredients from this table and mix according 
to the recipe. In this type of kitchen time is needed to 
weigh out and mark pans so that the right house will 
receive the right amount of food. 


Three meals are served from the kitchen. However, all 
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Fic. 1. Distribution sheet* 
_ Date: W ednesday 1/17/45 





Houses 


y. | A.T.O. |TYCHO.|; WYND. | TOTALS 


Breakfast Census. e : 22 2% | 26 36 | 31 43 } 

















Grapefruit Bhat} 211i : 3 22 


Doughnuts. 5 166 | 80°} 50 |! 62 | 86 





Lunch Census. ... sg | 38 8 E 2 : 39 a 








C reamed chicken soup. 282.2 


55.9 


.2| 20. 0} 21. 


Egg salad spread ‘rg 8 es 24 6 4 3. 9 4.2| 


Lunch meat... ee eer eae f 26.1% 39 


a2 44135 | 5 35 636 
10.0) 10. 








“Fruit salad : 9. ). : 8.5) 141.8 








betes, 


Gingerbread... apieis rl Ot I ; m 14Ae 21 
| , ; lw Is 





Dinner Census 














Reset beef 


Gravy 























Steamed potatoes 


Squash | 


Carrots 7.4] 10.4 





Tomatoes v | 45 12: 5 | | 72 8 |108 |117 111 |156 1830 
Lettuce, dressing Seaman as : ‘ a 6 ‘ 9} 1.0) 1. 4.9 


15.4 
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& ‘ | § | , 53 





Apricot p pie paces | ‘ 8 | ae | 6 





| 105 
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* Figures indie rate number 8 serve ed, Ww eight of food in pounds, except for grapefruit, pe lettuce, gingerbread, and pie, which 
are counted as units. 


Fig. 2 Fic. 3 


Egg Salad Spread 


. Recipe card A cost accounted recipe sheet 
Date: 1/17/45 


Egg Sz alad Spread M 


MATERIALS & 


- - RECIPE 
W SPECIFICATIONS 


QUANT. 


CORREC- 
TIONS 


TOTAL 
cost 


GROSS 
QUANT. 


UNIT 
cost 


Dish: 


a mice oe pee ae en Ee : Hard boiled « eggs. 25.0 Ib. 16 doz. ‘87. 85 
C lassification = oo eee i ed 
S. C. A. Standard Recipe Cheese, grated . | 6.48 


| ORIGINAL WEIGHT o 10-LB. Mustard senda | 
RECIPE EQU. STANDARD 4 23 


MATERIALS & 
SPECIFICATIONS 


4.5 Mayonnaise. . . | 2.36 


Ss alt and se asoning 


Hard boiled eggs... 


C he ese, grated 


Mustard, prepared : 


May onnaise 





Salt and sasinetbtie 














‘Kitchen Recipe K-4-36 S.C. A. 
Chop eggs by hand; mix with other ingredients. 


breakfast preparation is carried on in the houses—that is, 
cooking eggs, toast, and coffee. All food is sent from the 
central kitchen, but for breakfast it is prepared so far as 
possible the night before: fruit sauces made, bacon sliced, 
eggs counted, etc. Each house keeps cereals, jam, and 
other items on hand. These are not included in the menu 











Temp.: | Y. factor: 


Labor: | Cooking time: 


Directions: 


Chop the eggs; grate the cheese; 


add mustard, 
and seasoning. 


mayonnaise 


but are written up on the order slips when sent out from 
the kitchen. The house managers, besides reporting the 
daily census, also call in supply orders which are written 
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in duplicate—one copy for the office, the other for the 
kitchen. All food for lunch and dinner is prepared in 
the central kitchen except coffee, toast, and miscellaneous 
items. The lunch and dinner deliveries are divided into 
cold and hot runs. The desserts, salads, dressings, and 
sauces are usually sent on the cold run, since the truck 
does not have space for both hot and cold foods for all 
the houses. This gives the dish crews in each house time 
to set up salads and desserts. All cold food is placed in 
labeled metal containers, usually with stainless-steel 
insets and pans, and then put in wooden boxes, 29x14x9} 
in. Lids are placed on the boxes which are then loaded 
on the truck according to the distribution sheet. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FOOD 


All hot food when taken from the stove is placed in 
labeled metal containers, which in turn are arranged in 
covered metal boxes (243x123x8? in.), 20 of which fit 
into a specially designed steam table in the center of the 


Fig. 5. Daily menu and food report 
House No. 17—Sherwood 


Date: 1/17/45 
Grapefruit 
Doughnuts 


Cream of chicken soup 
Egg salad spread 
Lunch meat 

Fruit salad 
Gingerbread 


Roast beef, gravy 
Steamed potatoes 
Carrots 

Tomato salad 
Apricot pie 


Food Service Report 


1. No. of persons served, B. sat De D. 
2. Was the correct quantity of food sent? Note specific items. 


Please note any leftovers or shortage... 


3. Was the food properly prepared and delivered? 
Also please note any additional suggestions. 


Signed 


kitchen table. At present, for a hot dinner run, all 20 
boxes are used, plus several thermos containers. As each 
metal box is pulled from the steam table it is placed in a 
wooden box, covered, and in turn placed on the truck 
by the drivers, according to the distribution sheet. The 
boxes, coupled together, are on a roller chain device so 
that the truck can be loaded through one small opening. 
It takes from 15 to 20 min. to deliver the food to the 16 
houses serving a total of 600 people. If the boxes all 
remain covered the food is hot when the dish crews in 
ach house are ready to serve. After each meal the truck 
driver makes a pick-up run and brings the pots and pans, 
milk bottles, and leftover food back to the kitchen. 
House managers may at this time submit comments con- 
cerning the food on a sheet called the Daily Menu and 
Food Report (Fig. 5). 

It is, of course, absolutely essential that all steps be 
watched carefully and that all people work together if the 
system is to be successful. It is particularly important 
that the dietitian plan the menu carefully, for the work 
of the kitchen, as in any other, revolves around the menu. 
The pans, oven space, steam table, student labor, etc., 
all must be considered in order to ensure good food service. 
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The kitchen staff, including cooks and students, is hired 
by the kitchen supervisor and manager. The manager 
knows who is available and the kitchen supervisor knows 
what she wants done. 


COST ACCOUNTING 

Each morning the dietitian picks up the preceding 
day’s distribution sheet and recipes and checks to see 
that the vegetable girls, the weigh-out girl, and the cooks 
have written down the correct amount and kinds of all 
ingredients. The recipes are then cost accounted and 
the distribution sheet figured according to cost (Figs. 3, 4), 
Thus, within at least two days the dietitian may know the 
food cost of any meal or item served. The cold food cost 
(bread, milk, etc.) is usually figured every 15 days; the 
average cost is usually one half that of the hot food. For 
example, if the cost for the hot food for one day is 36 cents 
per person, the average for the cold food for that day would 
be about 18 cents. The total food cost for the day would 
be 54 cents. The amount of cold food varies according 
to the house clientele. Where men are to be served it is 


DRESSING ROOM 





SHELVES 


r 
POT & PAN CABINET 





ICE Box 





GARBAGE — ALLEY 


VEGETABLE SHED 


Fic. 6. Floor plan of central kitchen 


much higher. The dietitian has little control over this 
cold food as the house managers order as needed and 
with no restrictions except on butter. 

This system of food control by weights is accurate yet 
flexible, due to the use of recipes which can be changed 
just before any meal. By using recipes in which amounts 
are stated in weight the work of the cooks is much easier; 
they do not have to decide on the amount to make or how 
to make it—the dietitian and kitchen supervisor are held 
responsible for this. 

The dietitian does all of the buying at the wholesale 
markets of Seattle, usually two days ahead of time. It 
is necessary to figure the distribution sheet and most of 
the recipes before ordering. For instance, the dietitian 
orders on Monday after she has finished the distribution 
sheet for Wednesday. Naturally, on week ends, and par- 
ticularly now, the dietitian has to buy quantities of food 
to store for a period of time, with due regard for ration 
allowances and all possible new combinations of food. At 
present (April 1945) the Students’ Cooperative Association 
is charging its members only $1.40 a day for room 
and board. Food served to all outside houses is billed 
according to cost of food served to each individual house, 
plus a percentage to cover overhead. 
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EQUIPMENT 


During the development of this kitchen some of the 
students became much interested in frozen foods. They 
built for themselves a large sharp freezer and a large 
cold-holding box (see Fig. 6). Many experiments were 
carried on with various foods. During the past few years 
the students have frozen several thousand pounds of 
peaches, apricots, and prunes. In 1944 they froze about 
10,000 lb. fruit. Often they try something new—last 
year it was raspberries. A cooperative garden was planned 
for 1945 and undoubtedly there will be more experiments. 
The association has storage space at one of the commercial 


lockers in Seattle, but the first part of the preparation and. 


freezing of the fruit is done in the kitchen. The cold box 
is used for storing a reserve of meat, butter, ice cream, and 
so on. For example, the students make, package, and 
store ice cream from the rationed mix. 

Most of the equipment in the kitchen is standard, such 
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as Hobart mixers and grinders, American slicer, Buell 
Co. pressure cookers, Groen Mfg. Co. stainless steel 
steam kettles, Lang stoves and ovens. Two live-steam 
jets are used to cook gravies, puddings, fruit, and many 
other foods; another sterilizes milk cans and other con- 
tainers. Garbage cans on wheels are used to store sugar, 
flour, salt, and to hold prepared vegetables. Tables are 
also on wheels, which makes the kitchen much easier to 
clean. All sizes of scales are used, the most common being 
either the 25- or 50-lb. size. All the pans are marked as 
to their weight. 

There are many interesting stories that might be told 
about this kitchen: the personalities that make up the 
organization; the difficult task of “‘stretching” materials; 
the satisfaction of doing a good job; a party for a former 
cook who joined the Women’s Army Corps; and more 
about the food control system. There is no doubt that 
the members of the Students’ Cooperative Association 
are proud of their kitchen—and justly so. 


>>~<< 
Dietitians in the Veterans Administration 


General Omar N. Bradley, Administrator of Veterans Affairs, 
and General Paul R. Hawley, Surgeon General of the Veterans 
Administration, meeting with the Dietetic Advisory Council to 
the Veterans Administration, worked out revised plans for re- 
organizing the dietetic services in Veterans Administration 
hospitals, it was announced on October 13, 1945. 

Under the program the Dietetic Service will become one of the 
professional services and as such will have full responsibility for 
all food service to patients. 

The pay scales to dietitians will range from $2,300 to $5,180 per 
year with additional pay for overtime work. To qualify for this 
service at least 36 semester hours of study in a recognized college 
or university is required in addition to practical experience in the 
field. Provision is also made for the employment of junior dieti- 
tians who may earn while they complete their training at Veterans 
Administration hospitals, These courses will last 12 months. 
The pay rate for acceptable personnel is $1,704 a year for the first 
6 months and $1,902 per year for the next 6 months. Those who 
complete the training will become eligible for appointment as 
dietitians. 

The new plan of organization is expected to attract to the pro- 
fessional services those who are best qualified. The proposed 
decentralization of authority to 13 areas is expected to provide 
better supervision for dietetic service in all veterans hospitals. 


The Civil Service Commission has announced examinations for 
Student and Staff Dietitian positions. Student dietitian training 
is offered by the War Department, Veterans Administration, and 
U.S. Public Health Service. Staff Dietitians are urgently needed 
in Veterans Administration and U. 8. Public Health Service hospi- 
tals throughout the country. 

The entrance salaries for Staff Dietitians are $2,100 and $2,320 
a year. Student Dietitians receive $1,704 a year for the first 6 
months of training and are then advanced to Apprentice Dietitian 
at $1,902 a year. In 6 more months, trainees in Veterans Ad- 
ministration and U.S. Public Health Service hospitals are eligible 
for appointment as Staff Dietitians at $2,100 or $2,320 a year. 
After completion of the 6 months’ apprentice training in Army 
hospitals, students are eligible for appointment as Second Lieu- 
tenants in the Army at $1,800 a year plus quarters or rent allow- 
ance, and $21 a month toward subsistence. 

To qualify for Student Dietitian training, applicants must have 

1 Editor's Note: Of these proposed courses for student dietitians, only that of 


the Veterans Administration at Hines, Ill., has been approved by the American 
Dietetic Association. 


This plan calls for supervisory dietitians in each area for ad- 
ministrative, therapeutic, and educational procedures. It is 
anticipated that the establishment of veterans hospitals near 
medical centers will afford opportunities for the development of 
training centers for student dietitians approved by the American 
Dietetic Association. 

With the expansion of a department of research and postgradu- 
ate training, excellent facilities will be afforded for the correlation 
of dietary intake of patients with laboratory and clinical findings. 

Both General Bradley and General Hawley stated that they 
hoped to attract well-qualified dietitians to the veterans service 
and assured the members of the Dietetic Advisory Council that the 
dietitians of the veterans hospitals would be given full responsi- 
bility and opportunity for development of a complete food service. 
In the new organization General Bradley plans to supply the 
dietitian with sufficient assistance to allow her to function in an 
executive capacity. The members of the Dietetic Advisory Coun- 
cil are in hearty agreement with this plan. 

An intéresting plan for the development of outpatient nutrition 
service is being considered with a view to returning rehabilitated 
veterans to normal life. 

The members of the Dietetic Advisory Council appointed re- 
cently by General Bradley are listed in an article in the editorial 
section of this JouRNAL. 


Staff and Student Dietitians Needed in Federal Hospitals 


completed, or expect to complete within 6 months, 36 semester 
hours of appropriate college study and will be required to pass a 
written test. 

Applicants for Staff Dietitian positions must have had at least 
36 semester hours of appropriate college study and, in addition, 
12 months of appropriate experience or hospital training. No 
written test is required for these positions. 

Interested persons are urged to go at once to the nearest first- 
or second-class post office or to the Commission’s regional offices 
for full information and application blanks, or they may write for 
information direct to the U. 8. Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Appointments will be war service appointments. Such ap- 
pointments will be of indefinite duration and may not extend more 
than 6 months beyond the legal end of the war as established by 
the Congress or the President. However, all war service ap- 
pointees will have opportunity to compete for permanent appoint- 
ment later, unless permanent appointments in positions covered 
by this announcement should be restricted to persons entitled to 
military preference. 








A STUDY OF PLATE WASTE AS A DIRECTIVE MEASURE IN 


FOOD 


CONSERVATION: Part I 


MARY IRENE HAGEMAN 


responsibilities of the hospital dietitian. There 

aremany points to be considered in good menu plan- 
ning: a nutritionally well-balanced diet, the availability and 
cost of food, the personnel, kitchen equipment, methods 
of food service, and type of patients. While food con- 
servation is always necessary, a more intensive effort 
was made to conserve food by control of waste as a result 
of the war, encouraged by appropriate slogans and other 
devices. 

The late Ernie Pyle wrote, “In London’s West End 
there is a mess for American officers. Sometimes they 
serve 6000 meals a day ...the food is about what you 
have back home.... Willow Run believes it has the 
lowest wastage rate in the world. They make a fetish 
of your eating every bite you take.” In this country an 
energetic private at Camp Lee, Virginia, made the Army 
‘Waste conscious’? and succeeded in effecting a saving 
of 2,500,000 Ib. food a day (1). 

This and other publicity which emphasized the urgency 
of the war food situation served to indicate the need of a 
study of the plate waste of patients’ food at Ohio State 
University Hospital. Accordingly, the foods rejected by 
the patients were recorded and the character or identity 
of the waste noted. The results of our observations, it 
is believed, may serve not only as a directive measure in 
a food conservation program, but also as a guide to better 
menu planning, and as an incentive for further improve- 
ment in the food service. The study was conducted in 
the spring and summer of 1944. 


T= planning of the daily menus is one of the chief 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

“What’s Your Score on Food Waste?” by Lee Marshall 
(2), Director of Food Distribution, WFA, told of a small 
midwestern town in which 81 civic-minded people gathered 
to discuss means of making their community more useful 
in the war effort. A simple, three-course meal was served: 
fruit cup followed by roast chicken and dressing, two veg- 
etables, and pie for dessert. The guests were unaware 
that an experiment in food waste was being conducted 
at the time. The edible food left on the plates was col- 
lected and weighed. The results showed an approximate 
waste of one quarter pound for each person. When they 
were told about the food they had unconsciously wasted, 
they realized that at this rate each person was throwing 
away almost a pound of food every day, and they were 
shocked later to learn that plate waste was only one im- 
portant origin of food waste. 

According to Kling (3), food waste results through the 
destruction or deterioration of food, and when crops, 
livestock and livestock products are used in ways which 
return relatively little human food value. Stages at 
which major food waste occurs are: at the farm or other 
basic production source; during processing, storage and 
transportation; in wholesale markets and retail stores; 
and after reaching the consumer. The estimated per- 
centage totals (preliminary and unofficial) of waste of the 
different commodity groups, as given by Kling, follow: 


Total 
oq 
Dairy products. Eh ied Rio Gs Pela aa hu pam eee .. 20.55 
Meat, poultry, and fish...... 


¢ 14.30 


1 Thesis presented for the degree of master of science, Ohio 
State University, 1945. Part II will follow in a subsequent issue 
of this JouRNAL. This study was initiated and directed by Mrs. 
Martha Nelson Lewis, director of the Dietary Department, 
Ohio State University Hospital. 
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Total 

% 
a Rei uh mrns . Tt OO A, 5 gis sig SERS RT RS OUR RS 4.00 
PNM oy oh i epi ee cot, i Rte Raa os Haas daeeee 28.00 
DPE TCR ING UNG a has cae ong hk nie Fw hehe SET 50.25 
‘ST ORMBLOGS BHO GIES THUGS. 0. ke eee 33.00 
Leafy, green, and yellow vegetables................... 43.00 
iin OMEN ia. oa os oe te Rds de os CoD La ete ae 29.00 
RTE EN ah dw cecotig ates 4,08 gid Acid oii opted saree 26.00 
Cereals and flours.............. Eee Neh riity, see hy ons / 39.00 
Sugar and syrup......... Ore as 4.00 
Sate C IR 2 eS nh Pith RL A AU Re 6.50 
COO 168. RI OHOCOIBLG ici. i 5)-.5. shi Rant sed thsaeenn ee 7.00 


Cooper (4) believes that an excellent food waste control 
measure is the weighing of foods left on patients’ trays. 
If this is not feasible, careful observation of the patients’ 
eating habits should be made which in itself would result 
in better food service. Whatever method of food control 
is used, it should help to make the employees fully aware 
of the prevailing food problems. 

Easton (5) states that waste of food due to causes di- 
rectly under the control of the management usually 
springs from one of the following sources: menus, 
purchasing, preparations, portion sizes, leftovers, or re- 
frigerator waste. The Restaurant Division of the Food 
Distribution Administration estimated that a wastage 
of 3 to 8 per cent is due to poor menu planning and im- 
proper cooking, and an additional 6 per cent occurs due 
to food left on plates by the patrons; thus approximately 
10 per cent of the total food wasted occurs at the con- 
sumer level. The causes of such waste may be: too large 
portions, too many items in fixed combinations, food im- 
properly cooked, food not served at the proper temper- 
ature, or foreign matter in food. It is safe to say that from 
one fourth to one third of all meals consumed in this 
country are obtained in hotels and restaurants. 

An editorial in The American City (6) indicated that 
wartime food supplies could be boosted a full 15 per cent 
by effective food conservation in cities. A campaign 
“to make the garbage can into a food commando” pro- 
duced striking results in several cities. In Charlotte, 
North Carolina, the waste was measured in numbers of 
truckloads of trash collected in the city. There was a 
reduction of 9 per cent in the truckloads the first week of 
the campaign, and a total reduction of 16 per cent by 
the fifth week. In Lansing, Michigan, a somewhat similar 
‘ampaign resulted in a 58 to 67 per cent reduction of 
edible food waste in homes, and a drop from 35 to 9 per 
cent in edible food waste deliveries to the garbage plant. 

If each of us wasted but one slice of bread a week, the 
result would be a loss of 100,000,000 loaves in one year 
(7). The saving of one half ounce of butter per person 
per week for a year would have supplied our armed forces 
with butter during the year. 

Gillam (8), in a survey of the duties of the dietitian, 
showed that the average edible food waste for each meal 
in 27 hospitals was 3.16 oz. for private patients, 2.52 oz. 
for ward patients, and 3.20 oz. for personnel. Cole (9) 
reported a decrease of edible food waste at Montefiore 
Hospital, New York, during the period 1930-35, from 12.0 
oz. to 3.5 oz. for patients, made possible through the 
cooperation of the nursing department and the direct 
attention given the problem by the administration. Pa- 
tients were encouraged to ask for second helpings, but 
were reminded that food must not be wasted. Well- 
balanced menus were provided each patient. Total food 
waste was reduced 64,000 Ib. for the year 1933 and 134,000 
lb. for 1934. The net saving estimated on average food 
prices for the two years totaled $8,700. 
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Waite (10, 11), in a study to determine the average daily 
edible waste for each person in institutions, found that 
the lowest amount of edible waste per individual each 
day was 0.02 lb., the highest 1.04 lb., and the average 
0.53 lb. The institutions having the greatest amount 
of food waste had not, before the check was made, taken 
any specific account of such waste, but the institutions 
having the smallest amount of waste had been in the 
habit of making a careful, systematic check of all wasted 
food. 

Burns (12), in determining the chief causes of waste, 
found that the planning of the menus came first, that is, 
menus in line with the likes and dislikes of the patients. 
The next point of control was the preparation room where 
the amount and kind of waste that goes into the garbage 
can were examined. In the kitchen the use of standard 
recipes, standard servings, proper refrigeration of the 
food, and careful check of mixing bowls were aids in the 
control of food waste. A better understanding of the 
conditions of the patients when particular foods were 
returned on the trays was the last point considered in this 
comprehensive survey of methods of food conservation 
in the dietary department. 

A survey of the garbage problem at Eloise Hospital, 
Wayne County, Michigan, includes several observations 
which differ from others reported above (13). First and 
most important was that control of the amount of table 
garbage actually meant’ control of the gross amount of 
all garbage, and the amount of table garbage, in turn, 
was dependent on the desirability of food served. When 
popular foods were on the menu, seconds were served and 
the garbage was low. When unpopular foods, or foods 
improperly prepared or seasoned were served, the plate 
waste was high. 

Terrell (14), in a survey of food waste records of in- 
dustrial food units and military messing in colleges and 
universities in the western section of the United States, 
reported varying results—from 0.13 to 3.03 oz. plate 
waste per man per day. Foods consistently rejected were 
rutabagas, cooked onions, cooked cabbage, hash, broccoli, 
“light”’ puddings, parsnips, meat loaf, liver, tomato aspic, 
sauerkraut, tongue, beets, squash, spiced ham, fish, and 
creamed dishes. 

Lynn (15), in a study of plate waste among children at 
the University School Lunchroom, Ohio State University, 
found that the following factors contributed to the decrease 
or increase in amounts of edible food rejected: food prefer- 
ences of the children, forms of service, method of prep- 
aration of food items, standard of preparation of food 
items, quantity of food served, quality of the ingredients 
used in preparation of food items, arrangement of food 
on plates, seasonability of food items, temperature of the 
day, and the day of the week on which the food was 
served. 

In a review of the literature, it appeared that no study 
of patients’ plate waste in hospitals had been conducted 
since that made at Montefiore Hospital (9). In view of 
this, a study of plate waste was carried out in the Dietary 
Department, Ohio State University Hospital, as a part 
of a national project of the American Dietetic Association. 


METHODS OF PROCEDURE 


For the purpose of this study, the diets of the patients 
at Ohio State University Hospital can be classified as: 

1. Regular diets for clinic patients. 

2. Regular diets for private patients. 

3. Special diets for both clinic and private patients 
Whose therapeutic care calls for specific modifications of 
the diet. 


Study of Plate Waste in Food Conservation 
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The menu pattern used in planning the diets for the 
clinic patients included the “basic 7” food groups and 
provided all of the essential food requirements according 
to our present knowledge. 

Private patients were offered the same foods as clinic 
patients, with certain opportunities for choice. They 
were visited each day by a dietitian who recorded their 
selections for the next day. 

The trays for all regular diets and most of the therapeutic 
modifications were served from small kitchens on each 
floor of the hospital (weighed diets are delivered from a 
special diet kitchen). 

The study was divided into two parts. The procedure 
for the first part, reported herewith, was that outlined 
by a subcommittee of the Administration Section, Amer- 
ican Dietetic Association (16), and was designed to provide 
a uniform system of checking plate waste. 

A set of menus for 14 days was planned, representative 
of those in use at the time. An effort was made to include 
a great variety of foods, in order to observe the patients’ 
reaction to these foods. Certain limitations were placed 
on the menus by the food rationing program. 

Each floor kitchen was provided with 14 No. 10 tins. 
The dietary employees met and received instructions 
for collecting the plate waste from the patients’ trays. 
A check was made to see that all cans were clean, that each 
food item was kept separate, and that all edible food 
returned from the patients’ trays was saved. An in- 
struction sheet was posted in each kitchen. 

As often as possible throughout the study, student 
dietitians were present in each floor kitchen to check and 
help carry out the detailed procedures of the study. 

After each meal a dietitian visited the floor kitchens 
and recorded on a daily form sheet the amount of edible 
waste measured in gallons and the weight of each gallon 
of edible waste. On a separate sheet, on which the daily 
menu items for that particular day appeared, the number 
of servings of each food remaining on the patients’ trays 
was recorded. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The average waste for each person was 2.4 oz. at break- 
fast, 3.5 oz. at noon, and 4.2 oz. at the evening meal, 
making a total average waste of 10.1 oz. per person per 
day. 

The value of a direct comparison of these figures with 
those obtained elsewhere is limited by the variability 
of the influencing factors of the menu used. Other reports 
indicated that a great variation existed in the amount 
of food rejected by patients. Our results were slightly 
higher than those reported by Gillam (8), but according 
to Waite (11) they approached the average. The 10.1-0z. 
average daily waste for a patient in this study was slightly 
lower than the figure obtained in the first study at Monte- 
fiore Hospital (11). 

In reviewing the amount of food returned at breakfast, 
each daily figure varied only slightly from the average. 
It was observed that cooked cereal and toast were the 
main food items rejected. Fruits, fruit juices (including 
tomato), eggs and bacon, and a beverage were consumed 
by the patients. The greatest daily variation and the 
highest quantity of waste were reported for the evening 
meal. The daily noon meal waste varied but little. 

More important than the total amount of waste is an 
analysis of, or the “identity” of this waste. From the 
observations of the number of servings of foods rejected 
each day, the following facts were evident: 

Vegetable salads, lettuce from all of the salads, salad 
dressings, and bread and butter made up the largest 
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proportions of the waste from both the dinner and supper 
meal. Potatoes, especially buttered cubes, escalloped, 
au gratin, browned, creamed, baked, and sweet potatoes, 
candied or mashed and topped with marshmallow, were 
the next food classification to make up the bulk of the 
waste. Mashed potatoes were not included in this list, 
as they were consumed very well, either plain or with 
gravy. 

Meat substitutes, generally used on the supper menu, 
made up another large part of the waste. This list in- 
cluded macaroni and cheese; noodles, plain or combined 
with tuna fish or chicken; rice and rice combinations; and 
cottage cheese. 

Soup made up a large part of the waste, although it 
seemed to vary according to the kind served. What was 
the reason for this waste? Was the soup not liked, did 
the patient become tired of eating it, or did the soup be- 
come cold before the patient finished? In any event, 
vegetable was the favored soup. 

The waste of certain vegetables, such as asparagus, 
sarrots, buttered or pickled beets, canned spinach, creamed 
peas, peas and carrots, baked squash, green beans, broiled 
tresh tomatoes, seemed to vary according to type of food 
with which they were served. For,example, peas, green 
beans, fresh spinach, corn, or Lima beans, when served 
as a cooked vegetable with a dinner menu of meat and 
potatoes, were more acceptable than when included in 
the supper menu in combination with a meat substitute 
dish. 

The list of desserts planned for this set of menus con- 
sisted of all types, and only a few, such as raisin pudding, 
raisin or plain baked custard, butterscotch pudding, and 
the pastry part of cobblers, were returned on the trays. 
All patients enjoyed ice cream and most desserts. 

It was surprising to note that menu items such as whole 
tomatoes stuffed with cottage cheese, tuna fish, or chicken 
salad, and dinner-size salads like fruit, chicken, or fish, 
were returned in varying amounts. ‘These salads, while 
frequently well-liked, were usually too large for the 
patient. 

The basic food in menu planning—meat—was well 
consumed by the patients, with the exception of a few 
items. Liver, fish, and occasionally ham loaf, were the 
meats rejected by the patients on regular diets. Salmon 
loaf, creamed salmon, liver loaf with mashed potato 
topping, creamed ground beef, were noted among foods 
returned on the soft diet trays. 


Experimental Study of Starvation on Man 


Practical and theoretical problems of starvation and nutritional 
rehabilitation demand scientific study but little has been done. 
It is necessary to know in detail the physiological and psycho- 
logical effects of starvation. Social and political development in 
famine areas demands exact knowledge of the facts of under- 
nutrition. Medical care and relief must be based on these facts 
and on information as to the efficiency of different kinds and 
amounts of foods in relief. 

The experimental studies at the University of Minnesota involve 
a large number of conscientious objectors who volunteered to 
undergo severe controlled starvation so that the real facts could 
be discovered. Actual famine diets and “‘relief’’ foods have been 
used. These men in civilian public service are studied before, 
during and after starvation of many months. The effects are 
recorded in terms of strength, endurance, coordination, work 
capacity, “‘intelligence,’’ personal attitudes, emotion and general 
physiology. Comparison with scattered observations made in 
famine areas indicates that these Minnesota Subjects exhibit the 
characteristics seen in a severely starved population. 

In nutritional rehabilitation after starvation the amounts, that 
is, calories of ordinary foods provided are of the greatest impor- 
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Fruits, fruit juices, and fruit salads were at the bottom 
of the list when the analysis of waste was considered, 
and perhaps should head the list of foods to include in 
planning menus. These foods were well consumed by all 
groups of patients. 


SUMMARY 


A study of the plate waste of patients at Ohio State 
University Hospital is reported. 

When an over-all preliminary survey was made by 
weighing the plate waste of the entire hospital, there was 
an average daily waste of 10.1 oz. food for each person 
served. 

An analysis of the character or “identity” of the waste 
revealed that fruit juices, fruits, fruit salads, meats, fish 
and poultry, eggs, desserts, milk and milk drinks were 
well consumed by the patients. The foods wasted in 
appreciable quantities were cooked and dry cereal, veg- 
etable salads, lettuce from all salads, cooked vegetables, 


salad dressings, soups, bread and butter. 
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tance. The starving man subsists to a large extent on his own 
flesh. In rehabilitation enough food must be supplied to allow 
these destroyed tissues to be rebuilt. In an adult man no ap- 
preciable rehabilitation can take place on a diet of 2000 calories 
a day; the proper level is more like 4000 calories daily for some 
months. 

The character of the relief diet is important also, but unless 
calories are abundant, extra proteins, vitamins and minerals are 
of little value. Even under the best conditions it takes months 
before a partly starved person approaches his normal health and. 
stamina, Capacity for sedentary work is regained long before 
capacity for hard physical work. 

The studies at Minnesota prove that a most important postwar 
task is the reconstruction of the bodies of all those who have 
suffered real food privation. The reconstruction and re-education 
of their minds cannot precede such physical rehabilitation. These 
experiments are being followed closely by authorities concerned 
with relief and reconstruction all over the world.—Press release 
of an address by Ancel Keys, University of Minnesota, at the Food 
Forum, Chicago, September 26, 1946. 
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NUTRITIONAL ASPECTS OF AN IMPROVEMENT IN BAKING POWDER 
FORMULATION’ 


DANIEL MELNICK, BERNARD L. OSER, anp MELVIN HOCHBERG 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 


mixtures of an acid-reacting material and sodium 

bicarbonate with starch or flour as the filler. The 
acid-reacting materials may be acid salts of phosphoric 
acid, tartaric acid or its acid salts, compounds of aluminum, 
or combinations of the above. 

It has been found? that powdered calcitim carbonate 
can be employed to replace a large portion of the filler 
in baking powders without interference with its leavening 
action. However, the question arose whether this addi- 
tional ingredient would affect thiamin retention during 
the baking of biscuits. On the other hand, calcium is an 
essential mineral in the human dietary and its inclusion 
in the baking powder formula might make a significant 
contribution to the ration. The present study was 
carried out to determine the effect on thiamin stability 
of the modification in the baking powder formula. In- 
cluded is an evaluation of the nutritional significance of 
the calcium contribution. 

Nineteen baking powders were employed in this in- 
vestigation: 7 were experimental samples; the others, 
commercial products. (See Table 1 for pertinent data 
identifying the baking powders.) 

It will be noted in the experimental samples of Group 
I that as the concentration of sodium bicarbonate increased 
there was corresponding decrease in calcium carbonate. 
In all cases total sodium bicarbonate and calcium car- 
bonate content amounted to 54 per cent by weight. 
Similar gradients in concentration of carbonates occurred 
in baking powders of Group II. However, in the latter 
series there was an increase in concentration of the acid 
salts so that total sodium bicarbonate and calcium car- 
bonate content amounted to 52 per cent. The purpose 
of these variations in the ratio of sodium bicarbonate to 
calcium carbonate content was to reduce the large excess 
of sodium bicarbonate in the product, leaving the calcium 
carbonate to act as a reserve source of carbon dioxide. 
In this way, it was expected, the alkalinity of the final 
product might be reduced, thereby favoring thiamin 
stability. Pure calcium carbonate, because of its limited 
solubility in water, is not an alkalinizing salt. 

The formulas for the commercial samples were not 
disclosed. However, the presence or absence of the 
common ingredients is indicated in Table 1. It may be 
noted that the present commercial samples (No. 8-11) 
produced by Company A contain calcium carbonate; 
the “old” formula (Sample No. 12) did not. Calcium 
carbonate was absent from the other commercial prepara- 
ions, 


Bu= powders are leavening agents consisting of 


STABILITY OF THIAMIN IN PRESENCE OF BAKING POWDERS 


Laboratory tests were conducted to determine the effect 
o thiamin stability following addition of the vitamin 
to boiling aqueous suspensions of the baking powders. 
Such a test system represents the most favorable condition 
under which the vitamin might be exposed to the action 
of baking powder and still furnish some indication of the 
late of the vitamin when subjected to actual baking condi- 
tions, 


‘Received for publication July 16, 1945. 
_ Editor’s Note: The Jaques Mfg. Co., Chicago, sponsors of this 
investigation, have applied for a public service patent in order to 
make the formula as described available free of cost to all inter- 
tsted parties. 

? Personal communication from Dr. J. R. Chittick, chief chemist 
of Jaques Mfg. Co. 


Exactly 1.50 gm. of each of the baking powders was 
added to 75 ml. water. One minute later 1 ml. of a solution 
containing 750 meg. thiamin was added to the agitated 
suspension, which was heated immediately and brought 
to a boil in exactly 2 min. after the addition of the thiamin. 
Boiling was continued for 15 min. The suspension was 
cooled to 25°C. in 1 min. The px was determined poten- 
tiometrically in 1 min., then adjusted immediately to 
pH 1.0 with 1 N sulfuric acid. An aliquot of the sus- 
pension was extracted by boiling with 0.1 N sulfuric acid 
for 35 min. and the thiamin content determined by means 
of the thiochrome procedure (1). The operations were 
conducted with stop-watch control so that all tests would 
be comparable. The results are summarized in Table 2. 

In tests with the first four baking powders (Group 1), 
increasing recoveries of added thiamin were obtained; 
these paralleled increasing concentrations of calcium 
carbonate in the products. The px values of the cooled 
suspensions varied inversely with thiamin recoveries, 
in keeping with the known instability of the vitamin in 
alkaline solutions. The same situation prevailed in tests 
conducted with baking powders in Group II. These 
results would seem to suggest the advantage of calcium 
carbonate in baking powders as a potential reservoir for 
carbon dioxide, in place of an excess of the more alkaline 
sodium bicarbonate. Results obtained with the com- 
mercial samples containing calcium carbonate are in 
agreement with those obtained with experimental prep- 
arations, that is, if the px’s of the cooled suspensions are 
indicative of the ratio of calcium carbonate to sodium 
bicarbonate. In some of the commercial samples, notably 
No. 17 and 18, marked destruction of thiamin occurred, 
despite lower pH values of the suspensions.* 

It is apparent from the data in Table 2 that inclusion of 
calcium carbonate in the baking powders does not augment 
the loss of thiamin. Marked destruction of thiamin, 
noted in the case of most of the baking powders, must 
not be construed as evidence that thiamin is equally 
unstable when these leavening agents are used in actual 
baking. It has been demonstrated (2) that thiamin is 
much more stable in the presence of some biological mate- 
rials than in pure test systems. Furthermore, in the actual 
baking operation the ingredients, particularly flour, 
act as buffering agents so that the high alkalinity noted in 
these pure systems is never attained. 


STABILITY OF THIAMIN IN BAKING OF BISCUITS 


Preparation of Biscuits. In experimental work in- 
volving preparation of biscuits for rating in flavor, volume, 
texture, etc., itis customary to include milk in the formula. 
However, for the purpose of the present study it was decided 
to use water exclusively as the liquid medium so as to limit 
the source of thiamin entirely to the enriched flour used. 
The flour, purchased on the open market, contained by 
analysis 1.43 mg. thiamin per pound. In view of the 
possibility of poor distribution of its thiamin content, the 
entire sample was carefully blended before the large 
aliquots were taken for the various mixtures. 

A batch of 5 biscuits was prepared with each baking 
powder: 234 gm. flour, 3 gm. salt, and 7.2 gm. baking 
powder were mixed and sifted; 57.0 gm. shortening was 
cut in, and the mix kneaded 2 min.; 8 min. later 150 ml. 
water was added and the ingredients were mixed 1 min. 
The mass was kneaded for 1 min. and then weighed, 


3 Confirmed by replicate analyses. 
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the dough rolled (25 strokes) and 5 biscuits, 2.5 in. in 
diameter and 0.5 in. high were cut and weighed. Fifteen 
minutes after addition of water, the biscuits were placed 
in an oven at 450°F., baked for 15 min., removed from 
the oven, allowed to cool 15 min., then weighed. All 
operations and conditions were carefully controlled with 
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tained with the aqueous suspensions of the baking powders 
(see Table 2). 

Biscuits were baked to approximately the same degree; 
all had light brown crusts. Loss of weight in baking was 
quite consistent from batch to batch, the range of variation 
being 15 to 17 per cent. Differences among the various 
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* Contains calcium lactate and sodium acid pyrophosphate in addition to other ingredients listed. 


** Contains sodium acid pyrophosphate in addition to other ingredients listed. 
+ Contains tartaric acid and potassium acid tartrate in addition to other ingredients listed. 


TABLE 2 
Stability of thiamin in boiling aqueous suspensions of baking 
powders 


! 


pH OF COOLED 
SUSPENSION 


THIAMIN 


BAKING POWDER 
7 RECOVERED 


THIAMIN FOUND 


mcg./sample " % 
570 76 
525 70 
350 47 
230 31 
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particular emphasis on timing and temperature, in order 
that the only variable would be the baking powders 
employed. 

Table 3 gives data obtained with each batch of biscuits, 
including loss in weight during baking and total solids 
content of each type of biscuit. The px values for 10 
per cent aqueous suspensions of the biscuits are of interest. 
These varied from 5.8 to 6.9, much less than those ob- 


TABLE 3 


Preparation and analysis of biscuits 


TOTAL 
LOSS OF SOLIDS | 

WEIGHT IN CONTENT 
BAKING | OF 

| BISCUITS 


| WEIGHT WEIGHT OF 
OF DOUGH FOR 
DOUGH 5 BISCUITS 


WEIGHT OF 
BAKED 
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BAKING 
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* Of a 10 per cent aqueous suspension. 


batches in volume, texture, or flavor were not noticeable. 
Fate of Thiamin in the Baking of Biscuits. Table 4 
shows thiamin retention values in the baked biscuits, 
referred to thiamin content of the flour and corrected for 
differences in moisture content. These indicated that 
the theoretical thiamin content of the biscuits (7.e., n0 
thiamin loss) is 276 meg. per 100 gm. total solids. 
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Only moderate destruction of thiamin occurred in 
baking, on the average 92 per cent of the vitamin being 
retained as compared with 82 per cent reported by others 
(3). Thiamin retention could not be correlated with 
recoveries observed when the vitamin was added to 
boiling aqueous suspensions of the baking powders (see 
Table 2). This, of course, is due to the fact that the 
extreme pH values noted in the latter studies were absent 
in the case of the biscuits. Thiamin values definitely 
indicate that no more destruction occurred in the baking 


TABLE 4 
Stability of thiamin in biscuits 





THIAMIN CONTENT 
THIAMIN 
RETENTION* 


On fresh basis Ee On: om sean 


BISCUIT pH 


mcg./100 gm. 
170 229 
206 281 
195 244 
170 ‘235 


196 273 
199 252 
194 267 


175 242 
224 307 
176 245 
181 249 


“IO 1 eon 
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228 289 
211 289 
202 263 
192 262 
217 275 
155 211 
174 240 
171 230 
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. ( ‘ale ulations based o on n thiamin ec ontent of flour, sole contribu- 
tor of the vitamin to the mix, and corrections for differences in 
moisture content, indicate that maximal thiamin content of bis- 
cuits (i.e., no thiamin loss) is 276 meg. per 100 gm. total solids. 
The low value for the thiamin content of the enriched flour was 
confirmed by replicate analyses. 


TABLE 5 
Preparation and analysis of biscuits (Series II) 





WEIGHT | WEIGHT 
Bakinc | WE -. = OF 
; : 
POWDER pOvGH 


FOR 5 


TOTAL 
SOLIDS 

CONTENT pu* 

BAKING oF 

BISCUITS 


THIAMIN 
CONTENT 
OF 
BISCUITS 


LOSS OF 


BAKED WEIGHT IN 


Biscuits | BISCUITS 


sins a H 


o | gm. % — “y 


441 204 18.2 ‘ ; 178 
436 235 188 20.2 ; : 177 


12 436 264 215 18.7 F - 183 
18 439 234 186 20.6 f . 128 


: Of a 10. per ‘cent aqueous suspension. 


of biscuits when baking powders containing calcium car- 
bonate were employed. 

Fate of Thiamin in Overbaked Biscuits. In view of the 
possibility that biscuits made with baking powder con- 
taining a large amount of calcium carbonate might be- 
come more alkaline if baking periods were extended, it 
was decided to investigate the fate of thiamin in overbaked 
biscuits. The same procedure as outlined above was 
followed, except that the baking period was extended to 
20 min. Four “test”? baking powders were employed. 
Two contained calcium carbonate, the other two were 
commercial products manufactured according to standard 
baking powder formulas. The two baking powders 
containing calcium carbonate were selected from the 
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experimental samples in Group I and contained different 
proportions of sodium bicarbonate to calcium carbonate, 
as indicated in Table 1. The biscuits were obviously 
overbaked and the losses of weight in baking varied from 
18.2 to 20.6 per cent, or an average of 19.4 per cent (see 
Table 5 in which pu and thiamin values are also listed). 

Table 6 is a summary of all tests conducted with these 
four baking powders to determine effect on stability of 
thiamin. It will be noted, when comparisons are made 
with the first baking series, that in only one product, No. 
18, was there a significantly greater destruction of thiamin 


TABLE 6 


Recovery of thiamin in presence of baking powders: pH values of the 
aqueous suspensions 


BISCUITS 
BAKING 


POWDER 


BOILED AQUEOUS 
SUSPENSION 
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pu % Bi 
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% Bi % Bi 
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TABLE 7 
Calcium and phosphorus contents of baking powders and biscuits 





BAKING POWDER BISCUITS* 


SAMPLE NO. 





Calcium Phosphorus Calcium | Phosphorus Ca/P Ratio 
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* Values for biscuits are expressed on a 100% total solids basis. 
Average moisture content was 25.6%. 


due to overbaking. This is of interest since, in tests of 
thiamin loss following addition to boiling aqueous sus- 
pensions of the baking powders, greatest destruction of 
the vitamin occurred in the presence of this baking powder. 
Prolonged baking with powders which are incompatible 
with thiamin may therefore result in a greater destruction 
of thiamin. The average thiamin retention of 88 per 
cent found in the remaining tests involving overbaking 
compares favorably with the average of 89 per cent for 
the same samples in the first series of baking tests. No 
difference in pH of the biscuits resulted from overbaking. 


IMPROVEMENT IN MINERAL COMPOSITION OF BISCUITS 
AS A RESULT OF MODIFICATION IN THE BAKING 
POWDER FORMULA 


In Table 7 are listed calcium and phosphorus contents 
of the baking powders and the corresponding biscuits. 
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Official A.O.A.C. methods (4) were employed for the anal- 
yses, titrimetric in the case of calcium and gravimetric 
for phosphorus. The calcium and phosphorus contents 
of the baking powders were in good agreement with the 
history of the samples (see Table 1). In general, calcium 
and phosphorus contents of the biscuits paralleled those 
of the baking powders. Some deviations should be ex- 
pected to occur. Flour contains calcium and phosphorus 
and the quantity of flour is common to all batches. Thus, 
the constant contribution from the flour would tend to 
mask to some extent differences in calcium and phos- 
phorus composition of the baking powders. Examination 
of the data in Table 7 indicates that the introduction of 
calcium carbonate into the baking powder formula re- 
sulted in a marked increase in calcium content of the 
biscuits sufficient to make a significant contribution to 
the dietary. In general, phosphorus content of the biscuits 
did not vary excessively. Two types of biscuits, prepared 
with baking powders containing sodium acid pyrophos- 
phate, contained appreciably more phosphorus. 

The calcium:phosphorus ratios for the biscuits are of 
interest. In the case of products made with the com- 
mercial samples containing no calcium carbonate, the 
calcium:phosphorus_ ratios were, with one exception,’ 
inverted. However, with those samples made with the 


TABLE 8 


Influence of bread enrichment upon certain aspects of the 
American diet 





PER CAPITA CONTRIBUTIONS OF GRAIN 











| | 
YEARS OF | DIETARY AVAILABILITY | PRODUCTS 
SURVEY FACTOR OF DIETARY | _._ - paantinenepsaesnan 
| _| ae | Absolute mE To the total 
- pit ao IE, ii 
per day per day % 
Calories 3228 889 28 
1935-39 | Thiamin 1.78 mg. 0.27 mg. | 15 
| Calcium | 868 mg. 4 mg. | 5 
Calories | 3271 | 890 | 27 
1943-44 Thiamin* | 2.48 mg. | 0.77 mg. | 31 
Calecium** | 975 mg. | 42 mg. | 4 





em mandatory ingredie nt for the enrichme nt of bread and 
flour. 


** Optional enrichment ingredient. 


modified baking powder formula (i.e., including calcium 
carbonate) a favorable high calcium: phosphorus ratio is 
obtained. 


NUTRITIONAL BENEFITS ARISING FROM IMPROVEMENT 
IN THE BAKING POWDER FORMULAS 


On the basis of surveys by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (5-8), it is possible to evaluate the 
influence of bread enrichment upon certain aspects of 
the American dietary. Table 8, which includes only 
those data pertinent to the present investigation, sum- 
marizes the change in intake of certain nutrients during 
the past ten years. In the period 1935-39, prior to 
bread and flour enrichment, the per capita ‘supply of 
calories was 3228, of thiamin 1.78 mg., and of calcium 
868 mg. per day. Grain products contributed about 28 
per cent of the caloric intake, 15 per cent of the thiamin 
and only 5"per cent of the calcium to the dietary. During 
the period 1943-44 when the bread enrichment program 
was in full operation, a substantial increase in the per 
capita availability of thiamin_was noted.6 On the other 


‘In this biscuit the favorable calcium:phosphorus ratio was 
not due to the presence of an appreciable quantity of calcium, 
but rather to its low phosphorus content. 

* Increases in the per capita availability of riboflavin, niacin 
and iron were also attributed to enrichment program. 
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hand, the calcium intake increased only to a small extent 
because of a greater consumption of dairy and vegeta- 
ble products. 

Due to the flour and bread enrichment program, grain 
products were primarily responsible for the increase in 
availability of thiamin, 72 per cent of the extra thiamin 
coming from this source. Calcium, however, which has 
been an optional enrichment ingredient, was not supplied 
in increasing amounts, showing that this option was not 
exercised to any noticeable degree. In fact there was 
an appreciable reduction in the percentage contribution 
of calcium by grain products, since the calcium from 
this source remained constant while the total calcium 
intake increased by 12 per cent. Thus bread enrichment 
has not been effective in increasing the calcium content 
of the American diet. 

Calculations have indicated that the average biscuit 
made with the baking powder formula containing calcium 
carbonate furnishes 231 calories and 256 mg. calcium per 
100 gm., while the biscuit made with essentially the same 
baking powder (Sample No. 12) but with no added calcium 
carbonate supplies only 58 mg. calcium.’ Thus if it 
could be assumed that the average daily consumption of 
baking powder biscuits were 100 gm., the extra 198 mg. 
of calcium due to the improved baking powder formula 
would increase the intake of calcium by 17 per cent and the 
total contribution from grain products would be increased 
from 4 to 21 per cent. 

The significance of this increase in the calcium content 
of the biscuit is also brought out by comparisons made 
with milk, the chief source of calcium in the diet: 435 ml. 
or 231 calories whole milk furnish approximately 525 mg. 
calcium, thus biscuits made with the improved baking 
powder formula may be regarded as being one half as good 
a source of calcium as milk. 

Furthermore, the biscuits contribute extra calcium 
without extra phosphorus; this might play a significant 
role in correcting the present calcium: phosphorus ratio 
in the American dietary. Stiebeling and Phipard (5) 
found that the phosphorus content of rations consumed in 
the United States varied from 990 to 2290 mg. per day. 
In view of the fact that the minimal daily requirement 
of phosphorus is regarded as 750 mg. (9) there would seem 
to be no deficiency of phosphorus in the American dietary. 
For this reason no value is listed for phosphorus among the 
N.R.C. recommended dietary allowances (10). Likewise, 
in subsequent surveys conducted by the United States 
Department of Agriculture (6-8), the phosphorus intake 
is regarded as adequate and receives no critical evaluation. 
On the other hand, the Stiebeling-Phipard report (5) 
indicates that about half the dietaries in the United States 
were, at the time of the survey (1934-37), low in calcium, 
the intakes varying from 440 to 1330 mg. per day. A more 
recent survey (6) demonstrated that somewhat less than 
a third of American diets were still inadequate in calcium 
content. The minimal daily requirement of calcium is 
also considered to be 750 mg. per day (9). Thus it follows 
that many American dietaries have a relative deficit of 
calcium in relation to phosphorus and this is unfavorable 
for the optimal utilization of available calcium. Macy 
(11) has recently reviewed the importance of the calcium: 
phosphorus ratio in the diet. For these reasons the in- 
clusion in the diet of a food furnishing a relative excess 
of calcium compared to phosphorus is recommended. 

An objective nutritional evaluation of biscuits made 
with the improved baking powder formula is presented in 
Table 9 which includes the minimal daily requirements 
(9) for thiamin, calcium and phosphorus. Similar evalua- 


6 Calculations based on biscuits containing 74.4 per cent total 
solids. 
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tions have appeared elsewhere (12, 13). An intake of 
2500 calories has arbitrarily been selected as commensurate 
with the minimal daily requirements for the nutrients 
listed. For the purpose of this discussion it has been 
assumed that an individual consuming 2500 calories eats 
during the course of the day 100 gm. biscuits. It is 
considered desirable by some nutritionists that foods 
furnish their specific nutrients at least in the same pro- 
portions to the daily requirements as they furnish calories. 
This criterion is used here to show to what extent the 
biscuits prepared with the former type of baking powder 
and with the improved product conform to such a theoret- 
ical ideal, 7.e., the extent to which the calories in a daily 
serving carry their “nutrient load.” The proportions 
hold, regardless of the size of the serving, since they are 
relative to calories. 

A food product whose calories carry their nutrient load 
is nutritionally self-sufficient. One which fails to carry 
its nutrient load is somewhat in the nature of a “dietary 
parasite” in that its inadequacies must be compensated 
by extra dietary essentials furnished by other items in 
the dietary. 

The data in Table 9 demonstrate, as would be expected, 
little difference in the contributions of thiamin and phos- 
phorus to the dietary as a result of the change in the 
baking powder formula. This, of course, is due to the 
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available commercial products. Indeed, on the basis 
of tests involving the addition of thiamin to boiling aqueous 
suspensions of the baking powders, and thiamin analyses 
of overbaked biscuits, it appeared that the presence of 
calcium carbonate may allow a reduction in the excess 
sodium bicarbonate in the formula, thereby reducing 
thiamin destruction due to alkalinity. On the average, 
only 8 per cent destruction of thiamin occurred in the 
baking of biscuits. 

The extra calcium, approximately 200 mg. per 100 gm. 
biscuit, due to the change in baking powder formula, 
makes a substantial contribution to the calcium content 
of the diet. This is of importance since the flour and 
bread enrichment program, which provides for calcium 
as an optional ingredient, has not proved effective in 
increasing the calcium content of the dietary. On the 
basis of calcium to caloric value, the biscuits made with 
the improved baking powder formula (containing calcium 
carbonate) may be regarded as half as good a source of 
calcium as whole milk. Whereas biscuits made with the 
former type of baking powder fail to furnish a satisfactory 
amount of calcium, the improved biscuit carries 380 per 
cent of its nutrient load of calcium. Furthermore, the 
latter contributes far more calcium, than phosphorus (a 
calcium: phosphorus ratio of 2.3:1) and this could play 
a significant role in correcting the present relative deficit 


TABLE 9 
Nutritional evaluation of biscuits* made with baking powders 


FORMER TYPE OF BAKING POWDER 


MINIMAL DAILY octal 
REQUIREMENT 
(M.D.R.) 


DIETARY FACTOR E 
Contributed 
by biscuits 


2500 

1.0 mg. 
750 mg. 
750 mg. 


231 
0.21 mg. 

58 mg. 

82 mg. 


Calories 
Thiamin 
Calcium 
Phosphorus 


IMPROVED BAKING POWDER 
Nutrient load 
carried by 
biscuits 


Nutrient load 
carried by 
biscuits 


Contributed 
by biscuits 


Part of 
M.D.R. 


“ 


— 231 — 


230 0.19 mg. 210 
; 90 256 mg. 380 
| 120 1ll mg. | 170 





fact that the phosphorus content of the baking powder has 
not been materially changed and no difference in thiamin 
retention occurs by virtue of the inclusion of calcium car- 
bonate in the formula.”? Because of the use of enriched 
flour, both types of biscuit carry somewhat more than 
200 per cent of their nutrient load of thiamin, also adequate 
amounts of phosphorus due to its presence in ample 
quantities in the baking powders and flour. On the other 
hand, the biscuit made with the former type of baking 
powder fails to furnish a satisfactory amount of calcium, 
whereas the improved biscuit carries 380 per cent of its 
nutrient load of calcium. 


SUMMARY 


The replacement of a large portion of the starch filler 
with powdered calcium carbonate does not interfere with 
the leavening action of baking powder. No greater de- 


_ 8truction of thiamin occurred in baking biscuits made with 


these modified baking powders as compared with the 


7 The values for the biscuits made with the improved baking 
powder formula are the averages obtained in testing the products 
made with baking powders containing calcium carbonate (all 
Brand A products). In the case of the biscuits made with the 
“old” type of baking powder only those values obtained with the 
former formula of Brand A (Sample No. 12) are given. The 
latter are figures obtained with only one baking run. Thus the 
thiamin and phosphorus contents for the two types of biscuits 
are regarded as not materially different. 


* Daily serving of 100 gm. biscuits containing 74.4 % total solids. 


of calcium to phosphorus in American rations, at leest 
in those sections of the country in which baking powder 
biscuits are regularly included in the dietary. 
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importance in any consideration of their nutritive 
values. In the Army, acceptability of the food is, 
of necessity, the first consideration and nutritional merits 
are second, or to express this in the words of the Quarter- 


Tis acceptability of cooked vegetables is of prime 
















TABLE 1 


| | 
VEGETABLE NO. SERVED | NO, REJECTIONS | 
| 
























Buttered peas........ 859 65 
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Creamed corn ae ie eee 915 84 

















Raw cabbage (cole slaw)....... 915 113 | 




















Buttered snap beans.......... 902 

















Buttered snap beans. .. siege 856 127 


























Creamed carrots. . i 930 | 172 

















Escalloped tomatoes. . . , 777 236 


























Buttered cauliflower Madre 882 282 
Lettuce. ...........6.. ; 882 83 









































Buttered cabbage........... 900 334 



























master Corps, “If the food doesn’t get inside the soldiers 
it’s no good!” 








1 Received for publication June 25, 1945. Miss Thiessen is 
Associate Professor of Research in Home Economies at the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and Miss Saylor was the Dietitian 
at the Army Mess Hall for soldiers engaged in the Army Speci- 
alized Training Program at the University of Wyoming campus. 
Marjorie Wells, one of the senior students who assisted in the 
study, is now in training as an Army dietitian; Peggy Carroll, the 
other student who assisted in making the checks, has completed 
her training as a dietitian. 
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ACCEPTABILITY OF VEGETABLES IN AN ARMY MESS' 


EMMA J. THIESSEN ann NELMA SAYLOR 
University of Wyoming, Laramie 


To determine the acceptability of nine different veg- 
etables served to 700 to 930 men stationed at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming campus, an actual count of the number 
of times a given food was rejected by each of these men 


Study of the vegetable preferences in an Army mess at the University of Wyoming 


PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE 
REJECTIONS ACCEPTANCE 


o 


12.36 87.6 


12.19 87.81 


14.83 85.17 


18.4 | 81.6 





30.3 69.7 


31.9 | 68.03 
9.41 90.59 


33.4 66.6 


37.11 62.89 





was made by two students in the senior home economics 





Ham 4 la king 
Mashed potatoes 

Buttered peas 

Lettuce, grape, and apple salad 
Ice cream 

Browned potatoes 

Barbecued frankfurters 

Corn, cream style 

Cole slaw 

Ice cream 


Hamburgers 

Buttered snap beans 

Browned potatoes 

Lettuce, tomato, and celery salad 
Apple sauce cake 

Fish, tartar sauce 

Creamed potatoes 

Buttered snap beans 

Cabbage, pineapple salad 
Butterscotch pudding 


Cube steak 
Mashed potatoes 

Creamed carrots 

Lettuce, apple, and celery salad 
White cake, caramel icing 

| Roast beef, gravy 

Mashed potatoes 

Escalloped tomatoes 

Plain cake 


Sausage patties 

Cream gravy 

Buttered cauliflower 
Lettuce, French dressing 
Oatmeal cookies 


Hash, catsup 
Creamed potatoes 
Buttered parsnips 
Lettuce, tomato salad 
Squash pie 





| Corned beef 
Mashed potatoes 
Cream gravy 
Buttered cabbage 
| Apple, celery salad 
Ice cream 








class who were stationed back of the women in the serving 
line. Since the number served varied from day to day, 
the stacked trays were counted before beginning the 
service and again after the line had passed, in order to 
obtain an accurate estimate of the number served. 

As the men scraped and stacked their trays after the 
meal, it was not possible to secure an exact count of the 
kinds of vegetables left uneaten after having been selected. 

Table 1 shows the comparative acceptability of the 
different vegetables, based on percentage acceptance or 
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rejection at the serving counter, and some of the typical 
noon menus in which they were included. The counts 
were not made on consecutive days but over a period of 
several weeks. An analysis of these data makes it evident 
that preferences for the vegetables ranked in the following 
order: peas, corn, lettuce, raw cabbage in cole slaw, snap 
beans, creamed carrots, escalloped tomatoes, buttered 
cauliflower, buttered parsnips, and buttered cabbage. 
The last four were rejected by approximately one third 
of the men. 

It is of interest to note that raw cabbage was preferred 
to the cooked and that buttered snap beans served at 
different meals varied but slightly in the percentage of 
rejections. 

Monroe (1) made somewhat similar observations on 
vegetables served in the mess halls at the University of 
Missouri and noted that the most popular were raw 
tomatoes, raw cabbage in cole slaw, peas, green beans, and 
corn; and that efforts to popularize eggplant and squash 
were wasted. 

It is now possible to compute nutritive losses for several 
vitamins in foods cooked in large quantities, as a result 
of a nationwide cooperative study of the conservation of 
the nutritive value of vegetables by state experiment 
stations. Considerable attention is being given not only 
to the amount of vitamins in vegetables cooked in large 
quantities but also the effect of holding upon nutritive 
losses. The nutritive values for vitamins A, C, and ribo- 
flavin for the cooked vegetables under discussion are 
listed in Table 2. These analyses were made at various 
experiment stations (2-5). 

With such information available, it is of interest to 
analyze food rejections further on the basis of nutrients 
not utilized, as a result of refusal to accept certain of the 
foods. It is evident from Table 2 that vitamin C was 
lost in most of the vegetables to a greater degree than any 
other vitamin. However, there was surprisingly good 
retention in the institution-cooked cauliflower and to- 
matoes. Fortunately, raw cabbage, which was well 
liked (only 12 per cent rejections), contributed more 
nutrients than the less popular cooked cabbage. Cooked 
creamed carrots furnished substantial amounts of carotene 
and, contrary to Monroe’s observations at the University 
of Missouri, seemed to be fairly well liked at the Wyoming 
mess with but 18 per cent of the soldiers rejecting the dish. 
Parsnips, the least popular of the vegetables tested, do 
not contribute vitamins to any great extent but do contain 
considerable calcium. 

All of the vegetables as prepared for serving rated higher 
in vitamin A than when raw, due to the addition of butter 
or fortified margarine. Riboflavin seems to be well 
retained in the majority of institution-cooked vegetables 
(Table 2). 

During these observations it was evident that the men 
preferred plain, well-seasoned and colorful foods. Their 
tastes, it appeared, were no different from what they had 
been formerly, although the quantity of food eaten as 


soldiers was probably greater. 


From remarks made by the men passing through the 
serving lines it was evident that some had never tasted 
several of the less commonly served vegetables, such as 
cauliflower and parsnips. These men were from areas 
all over the United States. 
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It was of interest to note that when the men became 
aware that their eating habits were being scrutinized, there 
were fewer rejections. 

In the future the relationship of the psychology of eating 
habits to nutrition will undoubtedly receive more con- 
sideration. Mental measurements of the acceptability 
of foods, a development in psychometrics, will make 
valuable contributions. It is encouraging to note that 
in many public schools nutrition education is being pre- 
sented at the elementary school level, for it is recognized 
that food habits developed in children largely condition 
their eating pattern throughout life. In the future, too, 


TABLE 2 


Vitamin values for raw and cooked vegetables as served in training 
camps at land-grant institutions* 





WE!GHT 
OF INDI- 
VIDUAL 
SERVING 


| 
| VITAMIN | VITAMIN} RIBO- 
A Cc 


FLAVIN 





| mg./100 | mg./10) 
gm.** gm.** 


mg./100 
gm.** 
Cabbage, raw | .02 |47-50.2).05-.08 
Cabbage, cooked, buttered |.02-.04| 16-23 ; 
Parsons, Ta@.....:....- | Trace| 14-28 
Parsnips, cooked, buttered 1.3 
Cauliflower, raw 57-128). 
Cauliflower, cooked, buttered..... 47-63 
Tomatoes, raw.... 21-25 |. 
Tomatoes (canned 14-20 .9}. 
Carrots, raw 2.9-6.4). 
Carrots, cooked, creamed........ .2-6. 2.0 
Beans, snap, raw 10-17 |. 
Beans (canned), cooked, buttered. .9-1.6}. 
Corn, raw.... 8-11 
Corn, cooked, buttered. ... 

Peas, raw 
Peas (canned), cooked, buttered.. 
Lettuce, raw 
Lettuce, as served 


gm. 


2:5) fi 95 
22-28 |.15-. 
5.49 |. 92 
3.2-6 
2.8-3.2 





1 
\4 
head) 





Gabhegeé, tawes i 33 be. crs lke | .02 
Cole slaw, as served.............. |.05 


| 42-70 |.05-.08 
| 21-28 65 








* Vitamin values of the cooked foods were secured from the 
reports on cooking losses at Army and Navy training camps 
at land-grant institutions and by the state experiment sta- 
tions (2-5). 

** Fresh basis. 


more attention will be given both in the home and the 
institution to the methods of preparing foods in order 
to conserve the greatest amount of nutrients. 
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AN APPROACH TO THE MEASUREMENT OF NURSING COMPETENCE 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO NUTRITION, FOODS, 


AND COOKERY'* 


R. LOUISE McMANUS 


Chairman, Committee on Measurement and Educational Guidance, National League of Nursing Education, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19 


which the Professional Education Section of the 
American Dietetic Association has been actively 
engaged for several years has established several precedents. 
Not only have the most modern scientific methods and 
principles of curriculum research been utilized and applied 
creatively to a new field of professional education, but 
a new concept of professional responsibility for education 
has been developed and given expression in the project. 
It has long been recognized that every professional 
group should assume responsibility for planning and di- 
recting the education of novitiates to the profession. 
Furthermore, the chief objective of education in any pro- 
fessional field has been to prepare people who are willing 
to assume responsibility for and capable of performing a 
highly specialized and expert service to society. But 
where is the precedent for the philosophy of professional 
responsibility implied in this project, a situation where 
one profession initiates an extensive and expensive na- 
tional project, the immediate objective of which is the 
education of members of another profession? Although 


Ts extensive curriculum construction project in 


dietitians belong to one of the newest professional groups, 
their interpretation of professional obligations is most 
indicative of their attainment of full professional status. 
Not only have they assumed responsibility for effective 
health service rendered by their own group, they have 
also assumed some responsibility for the same quality of 


health service to be rendered by an allied professional 
group. The American Dietetic Association has generously 
made it possible for the project to go forward as a joint 
undertaking, but the National League of Nursing Educa- 
tion recognizes that the initiative, financial support, and 
main contribution of “manpower” have come from the 
dietitians. 

We hope that we can do a good job now in making it 
possible for the new program of instruction to be put into 
effect in our schools of nursing—that is, that we can 
give the student the necessary background in science, 
adjust the time allotment and placement of the course of 
study so that the student will profit most from the in- 
struction, and provide the facilities for adequate instruc- 
tion and opportunity for supervised clinical practice. 

I have been asked to present a progress report concerning 
one of the activities of the Committee on Measurement 
and Educational Guidance of the N.L.N.E.—the conduct 
of the State Board Test Pool, particularly as it relates 
to the joint committee’s project in curriculum construction 
—and to outline the plan for the proposed test services 
through which the test or tests prepared as a part of the 
curriculum construction project will be made available 
to dietitians who are instructors in schools of nursing. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE STATE BOARD TEST POOL 


The State Board Test Pool was instituted to meet 
the needs of the state boards of nurse examiners. The 
need had long been recognized, but the critical necessity 
of speeding up the licensing of nurses to permit their 
early enrolment in the nursing services of the armed 
forces precipitated the action. The instigating purpose, 
therefore, was to lighten the heavy burden of the boards 


_) Read before the Professional Education Workshop, American 
Dietetic Association, Chicago, October 27, 1944. 


of nurse examiners, nearly all of whom hold important 
full-time nursing service or nursing education positions 
in addition to their responsibility as examiners. Be- 
cause the Committee on Measurement and Educational 
Guidance already had the organization, staff, office, and 
funds, and because the committee saw that such a test 
service would lead directly to the attainment of one of 
its most important long-term objectives—that of im- 
proving nursing education through appropriate evaluation 
—we willingly agreed to conduct such a service. 

In the formulation of objectives for the conduct of the 
pool, the committee turned not to the philosophy expressed 
in traditional or current practice, but to the official state- 
ment of objectives of legislation for the control of nursing 
practice jointly published by the American Nurses Associ- 
ation and the N.L.N.E. as follows: “Such legislation is 
primarily set up for the protection of the public.... 
Those persons licensed to practice as registered nurses 
must be shown competent to practice nursing.’ 

The chief function of the licensing examination, our 
committee therefore assumed, was to procure evidence 
concerning the candidate’s competence to practice nursing 
in the types of situations in which, if she is not competent, 
the health and safety of the public would be jeopardized. 
We believed that test questions in a written examination 
could at least measure the preparedness of the nurse to 
give competent nursing service if they secured evidence 
of her understanding and of her ability to use information, 
facts, and principles in reasoning about important nursing 
problems, in applying principles to specific situations, and 
in interpreting data in light of principles. Although we 
recognized that an entire battery of tests composed of 
such items could appraise only a limited number of aspects 
of nursing competence and that success on all the test 
items could not be considered proof of competence, we 
held the view that the candidate’s failure on an item con- 
stituted evidence that the candidate was not prepared in 
the aspect of nursing appraised by the item. 

The studies made by our committee of the licensing 
examinations previously used in various states revealed 
that many of them secured evidence of little else than an 
ability to recall and give back a mass of unrelated and 
probably undigested facts, many of which were incon- 
sequential and certainly not indicative of competence to 
practice nursing. -The studies made by the A.D.A. in 
the early phases of the present curriculum project, I am 
sure, revealed as many inadequacies. The best of the 
tests were patterned after the achievement tests used in 
schools of nursing to measure the degree of each student’s 
attainment of each of the objectives of instruction. The 
fundamental differences between the type and level of a 
test designed to measure the expected and desired out- 
comes of the educational program and a test designed to 
secure evidence of at least minimum competency, the com- 
mittee felt, necessitated not only a different type of test 
for licensing purposes, but also a different treatment and 
interpretation of the scores. 

This philosophy regarding the purpose of the licensing 
examination guided the formulation of the committee’s 
objectives for the State Board Test Pool, objectives which 


2 Statement on Nursing Legislation. American Nurses Asso- 
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have subsequently been accepted by the state boards of 
nurse examiners and by the League Board, and which 
now function in the conduct of the pool. 


ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF THE TEST POOL 


Policies for the organization and operation of the State 
Board Test Pool were formulated to achieve the objectives. 
Membership in the pool is open to any state board of 
nurse examiners wishing to join and able to comply with 
the regulations set up for its operation. The safeguarding 
of the tests themselves is an important obligation of mem- 
bers, as is the sharing in the preparation and evaluation 
of the test materials and the study of the test results. 
The committee scores the test papers and reports the 
candidate’s raw scores and the total distribution of scores. 
The state boards of nurse examiners decide who shall be 
licensed and assign the grades or marks, if desired. 

Since the establishment of the pool on January 1, 1944, 
24 different state boards of nurse examiners have used one 
or more of the State Board Test Pool examinations. 
There were approximately 7500 candidates for one or 
more of the State Board Test Pool examinations from 
January 1 to October 1, 1944. The examination in 
Nutrition, Foods, and Cookery used in this battery of 
tests was prepared by our committee staff, with the 
assistance of state boards of nurse examiners. The 
rough draft of the test was discussed to some extent in 
1943 at one of the conferences of the A.D.A. in Pittsburgh. 
Later it was reviewed, criticized, and improved by a few 
dietitians who kindly consented to serve as consultants to 
our committee. Although it was far from satisfactory in 
many respects, we feel that the examination still rep- 
resented a considerable advance over any single licensing 
examination in the subject which we have seen to date. 

This examination has been administered to candidates 
in the licensing examinations of 24 state boards of nurse 
examiners to date. On the basis of the papers of these 
candidates, a study of the discriminatory value of each 
test item has been made. We are acutely aware of some 
of the weaknesses of the test as it stands, but we are 
confident that we have made some progress. The study 
of the test results is still incomplete, but some valuable 
inferences already can be drawn concerning the probable 
value. Obviously the unrefined nature of the test itself 
must be taken into consideration in viewing the results, 
and inferences drawn must be limited to the possibilities 
which the method of stvlying results provides, rather than 
to the actual results ti:omselves. 


EVALUATION OF TESTS 


Chart 1 portrays the relative distribution of scores of 
candidates taking the Nutrition, Foods, Cookery, and 
Diet Therapy test in 10 states where the groups were as 
nearly comparable in size as possible—that is, more than 
100 and less than 300 candidates, thus excluding the 
states with very small groups and those with very large 
groups which might be atypical. This type of data, if 
obtained in each test area by valid and reliable tests, 
would enable a state board of nurse examiners, state league 
of nursing education, state dietetic association, and others 
concerned with the education of nurses, to plan their 
programs to strengthen the teaching in those subjects 
in which the state program as a whole is relatively weak 
in comparison to the state’s own standing in other indi- 
vidual test areas, or weak in any area in comparison to 
the average of all states. Such data might justify seeking 
funds for special studies of educational problems in a 
state, or for the establishment of improved educational 
facilities. The wisdom of admitting to the licensing 
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procedure without further examinations those nurses 
who had been registered in another state whose standards 
may be lower has been questioned many times. Com- 
parable information about the candidate’s test scores and 
the level of the state’s lowest passing score should lead 
to an equitable solution of this problem. 

Chart 2 shows the range of scores of candidates in each 
of 7 schools of nursing in 2 states in comparison with each 
state’s average score in one subject—Nutrition, Foods, 
Cookery, and Diet Therapy. When the dietitian can 
view the relative standing of the candidates whom she 
taught in comparison with all others in the state, she is 
in a better position to appraise her own methods of teaching 
and selection of content. Such a chart might well yield 


TOTAL GROUP 
Ten States 


90th Percentile ~~}-- 


75th Percentile ~ 


Average of. 
Ten States 


25th Percentile ~~ 


10th Percentile - 


CuHart 1 


clues to methods of teaching or content of outstanding 
value which should be studied by the state dietetic associa- 
tion. There is a great deal of research that could and 
should be done in relation to such data. In studying the 
state and school reports, for example, we have observed 
that several of the schools of nursing with sizable groups 
of students had average scores in this examination above 
the 85th percentile point, and one as high as the 91st 
percentile point. On further investigation, we discovered 
that in these schools diet therapy was integrated with 
clinical nursing courses and diet therapy experience, not 
classroom laboratory practice but practice in the wards 
and in the clinics. No causal relationship can be inferred 
at this time, but the data for a study which would show the 
extent of relationship between test scores and methods 
of instruction could be procured by tests administered and 
reported in this way. 

Charts such as this in each test area would be of greatest 
value to the school of nursing faculty in appraising its 
own program and in viewing the progress made from year 
to year as indicated by changes in the relationship of the 
average of the school to the state arene, Such a report 
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would also be useful to the director or supervisor of educa- 
tion in a state in determining the schools of nursing most in 
need of guidance. It would be useful to state boards of 
nurse examiners, the N. L. N. E. Committee on Accredit- 
ing, and others whose responsibility it is to appraise the 
school, for it reveals the success of the school in terms of 


the relative standing achieved by its graduates. When 
the time comes to restrict the number of students ad- 
mitted to schools of nursing, the data revealed in such a 
table should guide those who set up policies for such re- 
striction. Surely the school that has demonstrated con- 
sistently over a period of time its ability to produce nurses 
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whose attainment is above average, can be relied upon to 
be more successful in continuing to do so than the school 
which has never achieved such results. 

Chart 3 shows the average of the scores of all can- 
didates from each of 2 schools of nursing, in comparison 
with the state average in each of the subject areas tested. 
These 2 schools were chosen to illustrate the way strengths 
and weaknésses in the program of the school might be 
inferred from the average scores of the same candidate. 
Such data about their own school should help the school 
of nursing faculty to analyze their program, discover 
strengths and weaknesses, and to plan for the improvement 
of content, methods, and educational facilities, or to make 
other adjustments in order to -bring about the desired 
improvement. The profile reports of some schools show 
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state, or national accrediting agency as partial evidence 
of the quality and level of the program conducted each 
year, and of standards maintained. 


Chart 4 shows the profile of 3 students’ scores in rela- 


tion to the scores of all other candidates in the school of 


nursing. Such a report would make the candidate aware 


of her own strengths and weaknesses and permit her to 


plan her future study and work accordingly. It should 


also help those responsible for her vocational placement to 
give her more appropriate guidance. 


POLICIES FOLLOWED IN PREPARATION OF TESTS 


To secure all these highly desirable benefits from the 
results of the State Board Test Pool, we must first of all 
secure and use tests which can be relied upon to obtain 
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relatively high averages in the basic sciences and lower 
averages in the clinical areas, while reports of other schools 
show exactly the reverse. Individual schools have 
explained an unusually high average in one or more clinical 
areas as the result of particularly good teaching programs 
of head nurses, or a particularly low average as due to 
lack of a clinical instructor on that service in the hospital. 
The dietitian or any other individual instructor who finds 
relatively low average scores in her subject area might 
gain support for a hitherto unheeded request for more 
ours of instruction, better laboratory and teaching 
facilities, and the like. On the other hand, it may be 
evidence that she needs to revise the content, to select 
better methods, or to improve her techniques of teaching. 
The director or supervisor of education in the state having 
access to such data could give much more effective ad- 
visory service to each school of nursing. The school of 
hursing faculty could submit such a report to any local, 


valid evidence as to whether the nurse is competent to 
practice. In the preparation of the tests for use in the 
State Board Test Pool in 1945, the committee established 
certain new policies which it was hoped would result in 
much more satisfactory tests. In each test area, with the 
exception of Nutrition and Diet Therapy, we have secured, 
in addition to the assistance from state boards of nurse 
examiners who are members of the pool, help from nurse 
specialists who have agreed to serve as consultants in the 
development of the tests or as reviewers who will critically 
appraise the tentative test forms. We are relying upon 
these consultants and reviewers to weed out inaccuracies 
of content and to call attention to serious omissions of 
important aspects or to inclusion of unimportant materials, 
as well as to clarify phraseology. The Nutrition and 
Diet Therapy examination for the 1945 test battery is 
being prepared by expert dietitians, by the same curric- 
ulum construction group that has prepared the course 
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° 
of study. The tentative form of the test they have pre- 
pared, and the tentative forms of all other tests in the bat- 
tery, will be appraised finally with respect to their appro- 
priateness for licensing purposes and to determine the 
extent to which they will secure evidence of competence. 

Later we should be able to report facts and figures of 
significance in relation to the State Board Test Pool as 
a whole, and particularly in relation to the results of the 
Nutrition and Diet Therapy examination. By comparjng 
the data obtained in successive years, we may be able to 
observe changes in the average level of instruction in those 
schools and states in which the new course of study in 
Nutrition and Diet Therapy has been put into effect. 
We are indeed launched on a joint undertaking of great 
import to both of our organizations. 


TEST SERVICE FOR DIETITIANS TEACHING STUDENT NURSES 


The second part of my progress report concerns the 
joint plan for the conduct of a test service for dietitians 
who are teachers in schools of nursing so that they may 
appraise the progress their students are making towards 
the goals of instruction—one of the important guiding 
principles of curriculum-making in the preparation of the 
new course of study. 

The most important purpose of appraisal of the individ- 
ual student by the teacher is the discovery of exactly 
what changes, in terms of appreciation, knowledge, think- 
ing, and skill, have or have not taken place, in order that 
the student’s learning experiences may be more effectively 
directed toward the full attainment of the objectives. 
The teacher also needs to know the extent to which the 
class as a whole has achieved each of the various objectives 
so that she may evaluate the effectiveness of her teaching, 
her use and adaptations of teaching methods, and her 
organization of material. The faculty of the school of 
nursing needs to be aware of the degree and rate of progress 
of each student, chiefly as a result of instruction in nutri- 
tion and dietetics, so that her clinical experience and 
study assignments will foster her achievement adequately. 

The curriculum makers are deeply concerned with 
discovering the extent to which the techniques and methods 
of instruction are successful in promoting student growth 
so that the curriculum itself, the content and material 
of instruction, the suggested learning experiences, and 
the teaching methods can be continually improved. 

But none of these purposes can be accomplished suc- 
cessfully without appropriate means of measuring the 
student’s attainment of the desired objectives. The 
measuring device must be constructed to secure evidence 
of the expected ability, and the results should be in terms 
which permit the purpose of measurement to be aceom- 
plished. Facility in preparing and serving attractive, 
trays to patients cannot be measured adequately by a 
paper and pencil test, nor can the satisfactory preparation 
of one poached egg on toast be considered conelusive 
evidence that the nurse understands the principles included 
in the cooking of eggs, or the particular contribution 
which the egg makes to the nutrition of the patient, or 
the relationship of the attractiveness of the food served to 
the flow of the digestive juices, and the like. Neither 
will the student’s test score, mark, or percentage grade 
reveal exactly what she does or does not know, or her 
area of relative weakness and strength. If we wish to 
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accomplish these purposes through evaluation, we must 
have appropriate means of obtaining evidence of the 
student’s achievement of each of the different types of 
objectives, and we must obtain this evidence in such a 
manner that these several purposes can be attained. 

Fortunately, the load of responsibility for the construc- 
tion of tests for many of these purposes no, longer falls 
solely upon the teacher, though she will always need to 
devise and use informal diagnostic test materials, rating 
scales, and other appraisal devices, in the classroom, 
laboratory, and ¢linical situation. To supplement these 
informal types of examinations, the teacher needs a test 
which will measure the degree of achievement of each 
objective in such a way that she can compare the achieve- 
ment of each student and her whole group with the achieve- 
ment of other similar students and groups. The construc- 
tion of such a comparative test has been one of the major 
responsibilities of the group preparing the Nutrition and 
Dietetics curriculum. The Committee on Measurement 
and Educational Guidance of the N. L. N. E. will assist 
with the development of the test by duplicating trial 
forms, cooperating with the “try-out” of the test in 
controlled situations, scoring test papers, and determining 
the discriminatory value of the test items as a basis for 
the preparation of the final form by the committee of 
the A.D.A, 

When the test is ready, the N. L. N. E. committee will 
publish it with due recognition of its authorship and make 
it available on a test service basis to any dietitian in- 
structor in a school of nursing who desires to use it. No 
test will be sold and each copy must be returned to the 
committee after use. In order that the instructor and 


students may receive the fullest benefit from the use of 


the test, a key will be provided with which the student’s 
paper may be scored immediately by the teacher. In 
individual conferences the items missed and items cor- 
rectly answered can be discussed with the student. The 
committee will then send a report to the instructor showing 
the relative standing of each student’s scores in comparison 


. with the scores of the total group of students tested in all 


schools. A cumulative record of all test scores will be 
kept in order to permit the widest possible study and com- 
parison of the scores of individual students and groups of 
students. Again, we hope that a factual report may be 
made concerning theyesults of the uses of the achievement 
test and that a report niay be made regarding the prepara- 
tion of subsequent forms of both types of tests. 

A progress report can describe the degree of progress 
achieved either pessimistically in terms of the gap re- 
maining between the ultimate goal. and the point we have 
reached in relation to it, or optimistically, in terms of the 
distance already traveled since we started. I prefer the 
optimistic approach, for although I recognize that we 
have a great deal more to do, I am encouraged to see how 
far we have progressed. We have accepted a philosophy 
and a plan for continued cooperative endeavor in two 
closely related areas, namely: (1) the preparation of 
curriculum materials to guide the student’s attainment of 
objectives that have been mutually agreed upon as most 
desirable; and (2) the preparation of satisfactory devices 
for testing the nurse’s achievement of the objectives of 
instruction and for securing evidence of her competence 
to practice nursing. These are indeed’ milestones which 
mark constructive progress in our two sister professions. 


>><< 


Food for the Starving of Europe. Spokesmen for 26 national 
organizations called on the President at the White House Sep- 
tember 17 to urge speed in sending food to hungry people overseas. 
A total of 47 national organizations signed an appeal to the Pres- 
ident, which read in part as follows: ‘‘We ask that you direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to set aside the maximum amount of food 
we can send to our friends overseas so they can sooner take care of 
themselves. We ask that when these allocations are made they 
be regarded as firm commitments and be given priority to ensure 


delivery of the amounts promised. We ask that the essential 
foods released by Army cutbacks be used to fulfill our promises of 
help before they are allowed to flow into the rapidly increasing 
domestic supply. We ask for your continued support for the 
UNRRA appropriations including our second installment of 1% 
of our 1943 national income. We ask for the fullest public infor- 
mation on the need and on what the Government is doing to meet 
it so that we can do our part through.support of our Government 
and through voluntary effort.’’ 
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PANEL DISCUSSION ON TEACHING DIETETICS TO THE STUDENT NURSE 


The panel discussion which follows was presented before the Nebraska Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, April 1945, and the Omaha League of Nursing Education, September 1945, 
with introductory remarks by Vesta F. Davis, St. Joseph’s Hospital, Omaha, chairman, 
followed by topics discussed by the other members of the committee and a general discus- 


ston in which those in attendance took part. 


of teaching nutrition to student nurses have fre- 
quently heard this flat and discouraging statement: 


” 


M« of us who are charged with the responsibility 


“Nurses as a rule dislike dietetics.” Some of us respond 
with a patient, forbearing shrug; some react heatedly, 
only to fight a losing battle; others attempt to do some- 
thing about it. 

In order to obtain direct information on the subject, 
I queried some of our students with regard to their attitude. 
Many who had completed the diet laboratory and special 
diet kitchen experience maintained that they enjoyed it 
immensely; but a number held quite opposite views with 
regard to Normal Nutrition and Diet Therapy as such. 
Here are a few of their reasons: ‘It’s too hard—we can’t 
understand it.” ‘There are too many new terms.” 
“When I eat my meals, I don’t want to dissect them.” 
“It does not seem as important as most other nursing 
subjects.” 

Should we accept these or similar criticisms as justifiable, 
or assume that we, as dietitians and instructors, are 
partly at fault because our methods of presentation are 
poor? The question is of such importance that the Pro- 
fessional Education Section of the American Dietetic 
Association has a committee at work on the problem. A 
tentative course of study for normal nutrition and diet 
laboratory has been sent to the dietitians of 120 schools 
of nursing throughout the country. 


COURSE OUTLINE 


HazEL Sprague, University of Nebraska: The pre- 
liminary test form for teaching nutrition and dietetics 
to student nurses was prepared in 1943-44 by a joint com- 
mittee made up of members of the American Dietetic 
Association and the National League of Nursing Educa- 


tion, with Hilda Taba, Ph.D., as consultant. The purpose 
of the committee in preparing this course outline was to 
simplify teaching for the inexperienced dietitian instructor 
and enable her t@ become familiar with the newer teaching 
methods. The emphasis on the discussion method should 
develop more interest on the part of the student nurse. 

The course as outlined covers 45 hours, divided into 25 
class hours and 10 two-hour laboratory periods. Some 
instructors give more than a 45-hour course; others, it 
appears, less. The committee did not expect that the 
outline would be used exactly as written, but that each 
instructor would adapt it to her own needs. However, it 
was hoped that the content of the courses would be of 
such uniformity as to simplify the writing of state’ board 
examinations. 

At educational workshops during the 1944 meeting of 
the American Dietetic Association, comment and criticism 
Were offered by those who had been using the test form, and 
all committee members and the consultant attended to 
answer questions and analyze suggestions. There were 
the usual questions as to how all the material can be 
covered when less than 45 hours is allowed for the course, 
also how it can be extended to 60 hours. Several asked 
why the laboratory work had been shortened to only 10 
two-hour periods. The best answer to the last question, 
it seems, is that we can not teach a nurse to prepare food 
in 15 periods i in any event, so why not use 10 periods for 
the simplest, basic fundamentals of cookery and devote 


the rest of the time to the science of nutrition which she 
needs fully as much. 

Another perplexing question from many was “‘How can 
we get students to take part in class discussions?” The 
committee was not very sympathetic regarding this 
query, since it would seem that an instructor is fully 
responsible when a class fails to respond. If enthusiasm 
and convi¢tion go with the instruction, a class will respond 
to any method of presentation. The student nurses 
enjoy a class in which facts are brought out from their 
own comments, and their learning experience, in con- 
sequence, is more lasting. Few students of the same 
age show much enthusiasm for any study when they are 
given merely reading assignments followed by questions 
which encourage no comments or discussion of personal 
ideas or experiences. 

Even those of us who have taught student nurses for 
some time have found a wealth of new ideas in the course, 
and fresh inspiration. Other members of the Omaha 
Dietetic Association who have reviewed the outline are 
also enthusiastic over its possibilities. 


OBJECTIVES 


Mare@aret BruecHert, Immanuel Hospital, Omaha: 
This course of study, as the committee states, has been 
planned with several important principles of curriculum 
making in mind. The first principle calls for definite 
course objectives, stated in terms of desirable changes 
expected in the student as a result of the instruction she 
has received. Four areas of objectives were considered 
important in the teaching of nutrition and dietetics: 
(1) appreciation, (2) knowledge, (3) thinking, (4) skills. 

Before I enlarge on these objectives, may I say that 
when we first saw the lesson plans—over a hundred sheets 
of material—we thought that they were too lengthy to be 
of practical value. After carefully reading them, however, 
we had to admit that there was a wealth of ideas, ap- 
proaches, and viewpoints that no one teacher could 
possibly assemble, even though the terminology, particu- 
larly of the objectives as stated, still seemed quite lengthy 
and involved. However, on further consideration we have 
become enthusiastic about the plans and are attempting 
to incorporate the ideas and the objectives in our teaching. 
We are convinced that the plans are of invaluable aid in 
making our teaching effective. 

To return to the four areas of objectives: Appreciation 
is defined as the understanding of, interest in, and concern 
about the study of nutrition and dietetics. For example, 
during the first two class periods the following should be 


(developed : 


An appreciation of the general role of nutrition in 
the total pictures of health and physical status. 

2. An appreciation of public health problems, including 
malnutrition, impairment of health, vitality, and mental 
stability, as possible forerunners of specific deficiency 
diseases. 

3. An appreciation of the implications of nutrition to 
the health of the community and the world as well as to the 
individual. 

4. An appreciation of the role of good nutrition through- 
out life: in reproduction, in periods of growth, and in 
adult life. 
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5. An appreciation of the role of good nutrition in 
pathological conditions which require dietary modifica- 
tions. 

6. Anappreciation of the importance of teaching nutrition. 

7. An appreciation of the relationships of good nutrition 
principles and practices to good nursing care. 

In other words, the first two class periods are spent in 
arousing interest in nutrition, and outlining its scope and 
the possibilities for the student’s participation in the 
problems. If you can arouse interest, your students will 
resolve to find out more about the subject; if they are not 
interested, or do not “‘see any sense’’ in it, they will con- 
sider the course merely something to be endured. Too 
many of us have taught (or have been taught) nutrition 
by way of an “introduction,” a hopelessly uninteresting 
definition of nutrition which failed to arouse any interest 
or class participation whatever. Throughout the course 
under discussion, the students formulate definitions, rather 
than being fed definitions by the instructor. 

The second area of objectives is knowledge, which means, 
of course, possessing necessary information, being able 
to recall and to use it when needed in solving life situa- 
tions. The committee tried to evaluate information and 
sift out that which would not be particularly useful to 
the nurse. 

Developing knowledge in the student is not done by 
handing out definitions and other factual material to her. 
Instead, by questioning and discussion, drawing upon 
past experiences of the student and upon material she 
has learned in other courses, and by picturing situations 
that are likely to arise often in the life of the nurse, knowl- 
edge is developed which should be of practical value. 

The third area of objectives, thinking, is described as 
the ability to interpret problems, facts, and principles; 
to see their relationships, their meaning, and their im- 
plications; to apply known facts in solving new problems. 
An example of such problems which could be presented 
toward the end of the lessons on protein, might be this: 
The doctor tells Johnny’s mother that her son, age 6, is 
anemic, and that one trouble seems to be an insufficient 
amount of protein in Johnny’s diet. The mother asks, 
What foods and how much of each should Johnny be 
eating daily to make his diet adequate in protein? How 
would you advise her? 

Through the course, situations are pictured in which 
the student can apply her knowledge and thus derive her 
own solutions. 

The fourth area of objectives is that of skills to be de- 
veloped. These are described as mastery of techniques, 
methods, and ways of doing things. The committee 
believes it is questionable whether many skills can be 
really mastered in this short course; however, the acquiring 
of skills to the extent that acceptable results are attained 
should be the goal. The skills to be developed in this 
course should be related to medical orders and dietary 
practices applicable in the nursing care of patients. One 
skill that is stressed throughout is that of “using references 
pertinent to the needs of the nurse.” (There are excellent 
lists of references for the use of the student, and separate 
reference lists for the use of the instructor, at the end of 
each unit.) 

As you may have gathered from the foregoing, the 
lecture method of teaching is not considered effective. An 
infinitely better method is to have the students, with the 
aid and direction of the instructor, carry on the class 
discussion themselves. Under such conditions they will 
not be so apt to doze during classes. 

The manner in which the lesson plans have been worked 
out can hardly fail to stimulate the students to take part 
in the discussion. The plans are arranged in two columns: 
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the left-hand column headed content—or the points the 
instructor wishes to have brought out; the right-hand 
column headed learning experiences—or the desired re- 
sponse from the student. Suppose that the content or 
point to be brought out is the dependence of nutrition and 
dietetics upon the basic sciences of chemistry and phys- 
iology. Learning experiences or response from one student 
might be, “Hemoglobin requires iron and protein which 
is supplied by food.” Another student might say, ““Bones 
and teeth need calcium, phosphorus, vitamin C, and 
vitamin D which are found in foods.” 

An outstanding feature of this course is that the student 
plans meals almost from the beginning. The essentials 
of an adequate diet are taught in the second lesson and 
this basic pattern is used constantly from then on. Since, 
after all, the most important objective of the whole course 
in nutrition is ensuring better diets for everyone, this is 
the point to be emphasized at all times. Everything the 
student learns is interpreted so that she can plan good 
dietaries and assist others in planning them, at different 
economic levels, when certain foods are scarce, and ac- 
cording to different physiological needs. 

Excellent tables and charts are included with the lesson 
plans, some of which seem very effective in bringing out 
certain points. Examples are: table on practices and 


principles to be used in connection with the laboratory 
work; and a chart which shows the portion of the recom- 
mended daily allowance of essential nutrients, for the 
moderately active woman, provided by a pint of milk. 


LABORATORY 


Lucite Jacks, Clarkson Hospital, Omaha: The lab- 
oratory work is planned for 10 two-hour periods and 
includes the following lessons: 

I. Introduction 

II. Beverages and toast 

III. Cooked cereals, white sauce, cream and stock soup 

IV. Salads and salad dressing 

V. Cooked vegetables 

VI. Simple desserts 

VII. Egg and cheese cookery 

VIII. Meat and meat substitutes 

IX and X. Meal planning and preparation of an entire 
meal. (These two lessons serve as a review of principles 
and practices learned in preceding laboratory periods.) 

The primary aim of the laboratory course is to develop 
an understanding of why certain procedures are used in 
the preparation of foods, what results are obtained by the 
use of these procedures, and why: in other words, to 
develop an\understanding of the scientific principles upon 
which methods of food preparation are based. 

A second aim is to develop the ability to judge food. 
The development of high standards of taste, appearance, 
service, and nutritive value should be emphasized con- 
stantly. 

The third aim, and one most difficult of attainment in 
this short course, is to develop the ability to attain these 
high standards even under difficult circumstances. 

There are four general objectives, or areas of objectives, 
to be attained at each lesson, as Miss Bruechert has ex- 
plained. I will illustrate what these objectives are for 
the lesson on cooked vegetables. It is hoped that the 
students will attain an appreciation of: (1) the scientific 
principles which are the basis for methods used in veg- 
etable preparation; (2) the standards by which quality 
of cooked vegetables is measured ; (3) the role of vegetables 
in planning diets. Knowledge of the following is to be 
developed: (1) the many vegetables available and methods 
for their preparation; (2) consumer information; (3) 
procedures; (4) certain essential terminology. 
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The third area of objectives, thinking, grows out of the 
application of knowledge such as: (1) the application of 
consumer information to the buying of vegetables; (2) 
the application of knowledge of the chemical characteristics 
and physical properties of the constituents of vegetables 
to their preparation; (3) the place of vegetables in the 
diet. 

Following are some of the skills to be developed: (1) 
techniques of preparation; (2) use of equipment; (3) good 
organization of work; (4) accuracy in following directions; 
(5) serving of food in appropriate dishes; (6) setting up 
of attractive trays. 

The method of presentation, again, is mainly by dis- 
cussion. I might illustrate here also with the lesson on 
cooked vegetables. There is first a preliminary discussion 
of the foods to be used. This might include in this partic- 
ular laboratory a discussion of what vegetables are com- 
monly used in American diets and popular methods of 
preparing them, cost, market supply, how to judge quality, 
vitamin and mineral content, how vegetables are used on 
the modified diet, how vegetables are cooked to preserve 
color, texture, and nutritive value. A great deal of ma- 
terial suggests itself for discussion—much more than I 
have indicated. 

After the preliminary discussion there is a demonstration 
of new procedures, if this is considered necessary. 

Students then prepare the assigned foods and assemble 
the finished products for judging. It is emphasized that 
students should taste all foods. A discussion of the quality 
of the products and of the reasons for failures follows. 
It is suggested that students assemble a complete tray, 
using some of the foods which they have prepared, plus 
others prepared by the instructor. With this there might 
be a discussion of the place of vegetables in the day’s 
diet and of their proper service. 

One of the aims throughout the course is to relate 
what is learned in the laboratory to the nutrition lecture. 
This is done by noting what each food contributes to the 
day’s diet, how each food may be used in writing diets, 
not only the normal, but also the modified, and how best 
to conserve the nutritive value. 

In addition there is provision for the preparation of 
such special foods as tube feedings, cereal gruel, puréed 
vegetables, etc., with which the students will become 
familiar later in their diet kitchen experience. 

review of accepted practices and principles has been 
formulated for each laboratory period. Examples of these, 
such as the review of accepted practices in preparation of 
egg and cheese dishes, may be given to the group for their 
examination. I believe these reviews are excellent. They 
are set up in a form suitable for filling out and handing in 
to the instructor for grading at the next laboratory. 

I can readily see that it would be necessary to cut down 
considerably on the discussion in order to finish the work 
outlined for each laboratory period. The material con- 
tained in each outline is excellent andgmteresting to the 
students. However, lack of time makes it necessary to 
concentrate on actual food preparation and judging of 
results. Perhaps some of the material suggested for 
discussion could be obtained from reading references. 

How much nutrition teaching will student nurses do? 
has been asked. Most of the nutrition teaching they will 
do will probably be through their everyday contacts with 
patients, z.e., when they are carrying trays, preparing the 
patient for his meals, making beds, ete. The patient often 
looks upon the nurse as an authority on all subjects con- 
cerning his welfare. He will often ask her questions 
which he might not ask the dietitian who comes in only 
for short visits. Therefore it is important that the nurse 
be well informed. She will have frequent opportunities 
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to teach good food habits, and I believe this should be 
emphasized in the nutrition course. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Question: I notice each class outline contains a list of 
suggested reference readings. How much time do you 
suggest that a student devote to outside reading? 

Answer: If the course is being given during a preclinical 
period when the student is spending very little, if any, 
time on the wards, we should expect the standard 2 hours 
of preparation for each class hour. However, if the 
student is working on the wards, then it must be conceded 
that she will not have that much time to devote to each 
class hour. Usually the course is given before the student 
is doing much work on the wards. 

Question: Most of us do not have a library. 
can we assign reference reading? 

Answer: Why not provide some sort of reference library 
within the ee It might consist only 
of a variety of textbooks on dietetics and nutrition for 
nurses, and a few other standard references on nutrition. 
Every dietitian, of course, has the JourNAL of the Amer- 
ican Dietetic Association, and the nursing schools have 
their professional journals and public health publications. 
In every hospital will be found the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, Hospitals, and Modern Hospital. 
Even though but few reading assignments are possible, 
they will tend to stimulate and broaden interest. Some 
students seem to absorb facts better from one textbook 
than from another because of the difference in presentation. 
Nutrition and dietetics are unfamiliar subjects to the 
average student nurse, and if she is allowed to believe that 
these subjects are limited by the front and back covers of 
a textbook, she will not be impressed with their impor- 
tance. Sometimes I feel that current articles on nutrition 
are more important in teaching than the well-worn text- 
book facts on how food behaves in the body and so on. 

Question: The laboratory outlines seem long. Is it 
possible to do all that work in 2-hour periods? 

Answer: I must admit that I have been unable to ac- 
complish nearly so much as the outline suggests. The 
material for discussion is excellent and the students are 
always very much interested. Perhaps that is the reason 
we use too much time. I have found that if we become 
too interested in the discussion,-we have no time left for 
food preparation. If we had a 3-hour period, we would 
have ample time and I am sure there would not be a dull 
moment. Usually the students are inexperienced in f6od 
preparation and therefore take more time. in preparing 
food than one might expect. We need at the minimum 
15 to 20 minutes at the end for discussion of products and 
the students need almost as much time to wash dishes 
and leave the laboratory in order and get to the next 
class. I must confess I am unable to cover any of the 
laboratory outlines in a 2-hour period. My only re- 
course has been simply to shorten the discussion dras- 
tically, which seems a pity. 

Question: With regard to the discussion method, isn’t 
it somewhat a waste of time to draw out answers or 
definitions from the students, especially when class hours 
are limited? } 

Answer: Regardless of the time allowed, I would hes- 
itate to say that it is a waste of time. You can, in a very 
few seconds, give the definition of food, but none of your 
class of new students will be much impressed. Two or 
three, of course, will memorize the definitions and others 
will do so before examination and then promptly forget 
about them. In the test outline there is an excellent 
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illustration. In asking the question “What is food?” 
it is suggested that we may expect such answers as “‘some- 
thing to eat” or ‘‘something to nourish the body.”” Strangely 
enough, I have found upon asking this question of a 
new class that they reply in almost these identical words. 
Perhaps one will say, “food is something for energy’’; 
and another, “food is a substance to keep us living.” 
When the instructor summarizes the students’ own 
statements into a definition the class will show keen 
appreciation and interest in the fact that some of them 
actually hit upon one or two defining clauses. Interest 
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thus aroused stimulates all members of the class to think, 
and the result is lasting. 

Question: How much teaching of patients is done by 
student nurses? 

Answer: Formal or specific teaching is not done by the 
nurse until she has had her special diet experience, but 
we try to encourage the ward diet nurse to talk to her 
patients regarding their food habits at mealtime, or any 
time when she is working with them. During her special 
diet experience each of our nurses instructs at least one 
patient regarding his diet. 


A Relief Protein Diet 


Studies conducted on normal, healthy humans have proved that 
a vegetable protein diet composed of pea soup, stew mix, soya 
cereal and flour is adequate for a relief feeding diet. At the start 
of World War II, it became apparent that there was not sufficient 
production of meat to take care of our armed forces and civilian 
population as well as the prisoners of war and the civilian popu- 
lation in war-torn Europe and Asia. We did not want the severe 
recurrences of contagious diseases that swept the world at the 
end of World War I, and we knew from previous experiments 
that a diminution in the protein intake rather than the lack of 
fats and carbohydrates was largely responsible for a lowered 
resistance to disease. 

Experimental work with a vegetable protein diet was accord- 
ingly started in animals, and the diet which proved most beneficial 
in the animals was later used in our human subjects. Our work 
differed from other experiments on similar lines in that we chose 
as our subjects people who were well—normal, healthy human 
beings. We wanted to see whether or not healthy people could 
resist disease and maintain adequate protein, hemoglobin, and 
antibody levels of the blood on a vegetable protein diet. 

Six questions were to be answered: Is the vegetable relief diet 
adequate in proteins and does it contain the essential amino 
acids to maintain the average normal of blood proteins? What 
effect will this diet have on the hemoglobin and red blood cells? 
Is the vegetable protein diet sufficient to maintain antibodies 
in the blood stream? Will there be any appreciable clinical 
manifestations as far as the general well-being of the human 
subjects is concerned—the ability to continue their daily work, 
any evidence of serious weight loss, and psychic reactions to the 
monotony of the diet? Is the caloric intake satisfactory to carry 
on one’s daily work and is the diet satiating? Does this vegetable 
protein relief diet contain sufficient grams of protein to retain 
the level of energy coefficient requirements? 

Accordingly, we selected 4 men and 3 women to be tested. 
The men were tested for a period of 4 weeks and the women for 
6 weeks. During the time these normal, healthy people were on 
this diet they continued their usual occupations. One man was 
a clerk, one was a gardener, another a laboratory technician, and 
the fourth a painter. One of the women was a laboratory tech- 
nician, the second a dietitian, and the third a cook. These men 
and women adhered rigidly to the diet of pea soup, stew mix, 
soya cereal and flour, and they were not allowed to drink any 


sweet or alcoholic beverages. Soya cereal was used because it 
was especially high in protein value. 

At the same time, another group of people who served as controls 
were allowed to pursue their normal dietary habits. Blood tests 
were made twice each week on these groups and at all times the 
protein, hemoglobin, and antibody levels of the blood of the 
people on the vegetable protein diet were comparable to those of 
the people on the ordinary diet. 

Typhoid antibody level blood studies: were performed on all 
of the subjects for the purpose of testing the relationship to the 
blood protein levels, because it is known that when the protein 
level of the blood is high the antibody levels against infectious 
diseases (typhoid vaccine used in our subjects) are also high. 
Typhoid vaccine was injected into the male subjects on the relief 
vegetable protein diet and the women who were on the regular 
diet. The women who were on the relief vegetable protein diet 
were used as controls. We found that the antibody level of the 
bloods of those on the relief protein diet was as good as, and in 
many respects higher than those on the regular diet. 

Clinical studies made on all subjects revealed no evidence of 
nutritional deficiency disease as manifested by scurvy or anemia. 
There was a slight loss of weight, but not one of our subjects 
remained away from work during the entire period of experimental 
observations. 

From the results of these studies, we concluded that within the 
limits of the experiment: (1) The relief vegetable protein diet 
is adequate in maintaining the serum protein, albumin and glob- 
ulin as well as the hemoglobin of the blood. (2) The antibody 
level of the blood as determined by the typhoid antibodies was 
adequate and there was sufficient protein in the vegetable diet 
to maintain this level. (3) There was no evidence of anemia 
in the human subjects during the course of the experiment. (4) 
The weight loss was nominal, and there was absolutely no inter- 
ference with the subjects’ work or daily routine and well-being. 
(5) There was no manifestation of subclinical or chemical changes 
indicative of a dietary deficiency. 

This vegetable protein relief diet containing soya flour can be 
recommended as a relief diet in feeding the people of the war-torn 
countries as well as in the rehabilitation areas.—Press release of 
an address by Samuel A. Levinson, University of Illinois College of 
Medicine, at the Food Forum, Chicago, September 25, 1946. 
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Editorial 


BESSIE BROOKS WEST, PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 


. “The days of the Gay Nineties were made even more 
gay for the residents of the small Michigan hamlet of 
Northville by the presence of a dynamic, slight, brown- 
eyed girl, Bessie Brooks. To most of the agitated mothers 
concerned with having their Harolds and Algernons get 
their afternoon rest, she seemed to have found the secrets 
of perpetual motion and propulsive force. Never far 
from her pony, she was able to cover much ground, 
initiating new play activities here, and carrying forward 
those begun yesterday there—until there was some basis 
for the thought that she was a vortex of cyclonic action. 

“Such abundant energy and evident qualities of leader- 
ship, together with satisfactory academic performance, 
assured her a welcome when as a freshman she began 
her home economics work at Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti. On completion of the requirements for a 
teacher’s certificate, Bessie Brooks began her professional 
career as a teacher of home economics in an Idaho village. 
Her teaching experience was interrupted by her marriage 
to a junior executive in the Dodge Motor Corporation. 
Her son was born in Detroit in 1918, and that same year 
her home life was rudely broken by the untimely death 
of her husband, after which she returned to her professional 
career as one of the directors of the school lunch program 
in the Detroit school system. In the years immediately 
following, she worked toward the A.B. degree in home 
economics at the University of California, then proceeded 
to earn the M.A. degree in nutrition at the same institution. 
In 1928 she came to Kansas State College as head of the 
Department of Institutional Management in the School 
of Home Economics, a position which she has continued 
to hold, except for a leave of absence during which she 
organized a course in institutional management at the 
University of Hawaii. 

“To Mrs. West’s colleagues and friends she is still ener- 
getic and dynamic. Professionally-minded, she gives 
kindly attention to little things, assured that thereby 
weightier matters will take on significant and satisfying 
form. Ever deeply concerned with the personal and pro- 
fessional development of her students, her interest follows 
them afar. With enthusiasm and pride she follows, also, 
the activities of her two fine grandchildren and her son, 
now in the Army Air Forces. She is co-author of two 
very successful books, Food Service in Institutions and 
Food for Fifty, and has been chairman of the School 
Lunch Committee in Kansas and president of the Kansas 
Dietetic Association; also chairman of the Professional 

‘Education Section, Secretary, and chairman of the 
Membership Committee, American Dietetic Association, 
and in the last three capacities a member of the Associa- 
tion’s Executive Board for several years prior to her 
designation as President-Elect. In choosing her as 
their leader the Association is assured of intelligent, able, 
devoted service, enlivened and characterized by a re- 
silience of spirit and a warmly human sympathy.” 

The foregoing comes from the pen of Margaret M. 
Justin, Dean of the School of Home Economics, Kansas 
State College. Its sentiments will be echoed by all who 
have been fortunate enough to know Mrs. West. To her 
associates on the Executive Board, especially, she has 
endeared herself because of her sparkling sense of humor 
and her liveliness, combined with an unusual ability to 


keep on an even keel, that have saved many a dry-as-dust 
discussion from the doldrums. 

Friendliness and a directness and simplicity of approach, 
free of rancor or hidden barb, are said to be characteristic 
of the Middle Westerner. We have seen this composite 
of qualities used to great and good purpose in affairs that 
are shaping world events today. It would seem to be a 
happy augury that the American Dietetic Association 
has chosen one with these qualities as its executive head 
for 1945-46. 


ARMY DIETITIAN AWARDED 
IN MANILA 


Lt. Solveig C. Peterson was one of three officers to be 
decorated with the Bronze Star in a formal ceremony 
recently in an Army hospital in the Philippines. Ac- 
cording to the report released by Major Helen 8. Burns, 
Director of Dietitians, Office of the Surgeon General, 
Lieutenant Peterson was the first woman to be so decorated 
during the tenure of command of the base commander, 
Col. E. J. Barnette. 

An account of the ceremony follows: “Standing at 
attention before nurses, officers, and men of the unit 
drawn up at attention, Colonel Barnette awarded the cita- 
tion and medal to Capt. John Feehan, M.C., Capt. Daniel 
Schoolnick, D.C., and Lt. Solveig Peterson, M.D.D., 
for outstanding performance of duty during the Manila 
operations on Luzon, when they persisted in remaining 
under fire with advanced units to take care of hundreds 
of allied nationals at Santo Tomas. This internment 
center had been taken by the Americans but still was 
under direct fire. The three officers continued to treat 
the released prisoners who were suffering from the effects 
of their confinement, despite the hail of bullets which 
caused many casualties, until their work was done.” 

Lieutenant Peterson, a member of the American Dietetic 
Association, was graduated from the University of North 
Dakota in 1941 with a B.S. degree in home economics. 
She completed her dietetic training at the University of 
Oklahoma Hospital, Oklahoma City, in 1942. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION DIETETIC 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 


A Dietetic Advisory Council composed of members of 
the American Dietetic Association has been established 
for the purpose of advising the Veterans Administration 
on matters involving dietary administration, diet therapy, 
and educational programs for dietitians and other dietetic 
personnel. 

Plans have been developed, including the appointment 
of the following authorities in the field of hospital dietetics 
to this committee: Maniza Moore, 1944-45 President, 
American Dietetic Association, Vanderbilt University . 
Hospital, Nashville 4, representing Dietary Administra- 
tion; Helen McLachlan, Assistant Professor of Dietetics, 
St. Louis University Hospitals, representing Education; 
Mrs. Dorothea Fletcher Turner, Assistant Professor, 
Department of Medicine, University of Chicago Clinics, 
representing Diet Therapy. 

Present plans provide for two meetings of the com- 
mittee as a whole, each year in the Central Office of the 
Veterans Administration, Washington, and for the Medical 
and Hospital Service of this organization to have the 
benefit of counsel from individual members as needed. 


BRONZE STAR 
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The first meeting of the Council was held October 10-11 
at the Veterans Administration headquarters in Wash- 


ington. 


Sioa t meni 


THE INCIDENT OF ESAU! 
LT. ESTHER E. GORDON, M.D.D., A.U.S. 


As the campaign for the Schouten Islands in the Nether- 
lands East Indies neared an end and activities slackened 
for a once busy U. S. Army Evacuation Hospital, the 
admission of a wounded eight-year-old native boy of 
Malayan strain became the one bright spot in the lives 
of the hospital personnel. 

He was as much a casualty of war as were our other 
surgical patients. A serious leg wound had resulted 
when he accidentally tripped over a booby trap which 
had been set by the enemy on a native path near his 
village. 

At first he refused to speak or eat. He lay in the 
hospital cot for weeks with eyes wide and frightened, 
grasping the edge of the bed as though to steel himself 
against further shock and the bewildering surroundings. 
Gradually as his leg healed, he responded to our attention. 
When at last he was allowed to get up he covered the 
hospital area as thoroughly as a blanket covers a bed. 

The day he volunteered that his name was Esau marked 
the beginning of a new era for him and a new interest for 
us. Medical officers, nurses, and corpsmen took a special 
interest in the alert native youngster when he showed a 
marked aptitude for picking up English words quickly. 

A Medical Corps major by the name of Mike undertook 
the proper schooling of the boy and soon discovered that 
he was learning Malayan as fast as Esau was learning 
English. It then became evident that it was no longer 
a teacher-student proposition. The language lessons 
took a simple form: that of pointing to an object and 
exchanging the English and Malayan equivalents. Esau’s 
vocabulary soon included most of the Army terminology 
incidental to the hospital surroundings. The doctor had 
a slight advantage over Esau, his years of training in 
or work making the learning of the Malayan words 
simple. 

Esau played this game with enthusiasm. In a short 
time he became a more exacting teacher than his friend 
Mike and would tolerate no mispronunciation or wrong 
usage of his smooth-flowing tongue. 

It could hardly be said that the conversation between 
Mike and Esau was ever fluent, but as each day went by 
the mixture of Malayan and English became more intel- 
ligible and there was little that they could not make each 
other understand, even though a New Guinean counterpart 
of our Noah Webster, if there be such, might not have 
approved their conglomerate conversations. 

The reciprocal teacher-pupil relationship grew into a 
fast friendship, and the native sense of humor fairly glowed 
in Esau. He delighted in spouting idiomatic English, 
the significance of which he could not possibly understand. 
But he was wisely aware of the laughing response he 
received from any of the thousand-odd patients and 
hospital personnel. So he laughed with them and they 


1 Editor’s Note: This little side light on the experiences of a 
Medical Department Dietitian was released from the Medical 
Department Information Service, Office of the Chief Surgeon, 
Southwest Pacific Area, through the News and Pictorial Section, 
GHQ Public Relations Office, San Francisco. The author, Lieu- 
tenant Gordon, entered the service in September 1943 and has 
been overseas since January 1944. Her artistic ability is further 
attested in a charcoal drawing of the hero of her story which we 
regret we are unable to reproduce in the JOURNAL. 
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joked with him until his exuberant good humor was a 
part of us. “Okay, baby, lit’s go,” was one of Esau’s 
favorites. He said it with gusto and gestures upon the 
slightest encouragement. But his crowning achievement 
was the mastery of ‘Pistol Packin’ Mama.” The humor 
of the song when sung by Esau was far beyond the actual 
words. The laughter provoked by his performance was 
something we couldn’t restrain—a curly-headed native 
boy singing of cabarets and “gun-toting”? women in this 
setting of cocoanut palms and tropical simplicity. 

Esau’s body was a deep mahogany tone which appeared 
almost purple against the glare of the coral sand. His 
face was sweetly formed, his eyes startlingly black and 
shaded with eyelashes which could be envied by any 
pin-up girl. But what was most appealing was the wide 
curving grin that showed teeth as white as a slice of cocoa- 
nut meat. 

His body was much more plump than most of the natives 
and around his hips and under his round protruding ab- 
domen he fastened a clean white cloth tied in such a way 
that the looped over end hung down in back to his knees, 
tail fashion. His walk was almost a strut and as he set 
his pink-bottomed feet down flatly with each step the 
white tail would swing rakishly behind him. 

Each morning he made rounds, inspecting the hospital 
departments. He was all wonderment at the supply 
room and the kitchen with its shelves of strange and 
shining objects. The Army Inspector Generals would 
hardly have approved the issuance of items to such 
‘unauthorized personnel” but almost any of the articles 
were Esau’s for the asking. Gifts were showered on him 
in such quantity that it would have taken an Army 
truck to move him and his worldly possessions. To each 
giver he would courteously say ‘“Thank you.” When 
he did us a service we would thank him and his reply was 
always a measured “You are welcome” instead of his 
own ‘Gum bart.” 

He offered his thanks one day to the supply sergeant 
for a pair of shoes. After the supply officer had laced 
them on carefully, Esau walked off heavy-footed but 
regal in his pride of possessing the GI brogans. Gleefully 
he displayed his shoes to our men and with braggadocio 
showed them to his envious native friends. Two hours 
later he came back barefooted and crestfallen but withal 
equal to the situation. He handed the shoes back with 
“Shoes—naw good.” We found that whatever met with 
his disapproval always elicited this same ‘‘naw good” 
and a violent shaking of his head. 

In the later stages of his education he refused to use his 
native tongue and spoke only English with us. To those 
among us who attempted to talk with him and show off 
an incompetent native vocabulary, he turned a very cold 
black shoulder. Either Esau liked you or he didn’t like 
you—there was no compromise in Esau. He early learned 


to recognize the dull-witted who attempted to pull his - 


leg and to such his defense was a derisive ““You naw good” 
as he stalked off with a disgusted expression on his shiny 
little face. 

His enjoyment of our movies and the exciting new world 
which they opened up for him was something to watch. 
On each night that we had movies he would be in the out- 
door theater area early, sitting on the ground with his 
knees hunched up under his chin. He waited impatiently 
until the show started and then stared in fascinated 
wonderment at the movements on the screen. When it 
came to Grable in technicolor—well, his reaction was no 
different from that of any of our soldiers, the same grin 
and fatuous interest on his face as on theirs. He was 
enthusiastic, to say the least. 

One day the inevitable happened. The commanding 
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officer in charge of the patients had good-naturedly 
tolerated Esau’s presence but he felt that such intimacy 
was “detrimental to the best interests of the patient.” 
His action was hastened when he learned that Esau’s 
vocabulary was beginning to include words which, to put 
it mildly, were not socially acceptable. It was then that 
the hand of authority fell firmly. Through regular chan- 
nels it was ordered that the “native patient, Esau, will be 
discharged to duty effective this date.” 

The following morning we saw Esau off. He trudged 
down the coral road with his arms so full of his precious 
possessions that he could only turn and look back at us 
instead of waving. We had never seen a native cry. 
Yet on Esau’s face was the mixed expression of regret and 
petulance that foreshadows tears of self-pity in a child. 
His lips pouted and his forehead wrinkled into a troubled 
frown. He looked for all the world like any little boy 
who was being punished for some reason he couldn’t 
understand. 

So we thought the incident of Esau was closed—that is, 
until the following morning. On his way to breakfast 
the commanding officer passed Mike’s tent and was 
startled to see two little black feet protruding from under 
an OD Army blanket. 

We felt sorry for the CO. It was a hard thing he had 
to do, but he was a strong man and in spite of our pleas 
Esau was sent to the native camp on a nearby island. 
We knew that he would be well taken care of and surely 
the life there would be more conducive to Esau’s growing 
into a normal native adult. Our hearts protested his 
going, but we could see the logic of his leaving. 

Since then we have often wondered what will happen 
to Esau. Our opinions are about equally divided between 
his being socially ostracized or being made the village 
chief. We are unanimous, however, in the opinion that 
when the Dutch missionaries return they will be surprised, 
if not shocked, at some of the things Esau has learned from 
us. But we are hoping that his worldly knowledge and 
experience gained with us will long make him the ‘“‘king- 
pin” in his village. 


GREEK WAR RELIEF CHILD FEEDING PROJECT 


A news release from an Athens newspaper, quoted in 
an UNRRA Daily News Digest, sent to this JouRNAL 
by Frances B. Floore,! APO 512, New York, states that 
the Greek War Relief Association intends to contribute 
1,570,000 drachmas for supplemental feeding for children. 
The report continues: ‘“‘A plan has been evolved in agree- 
ment with UNRRA, the Ministries of Welfare and Educa- 
tion and the Patriotic Foundation and was approved ten 
days ago. Miss Floore, an American dietitian, is at the 
head of this project. UNRRA will contribute food- 
stuffs, and the GWR money will be used to procure 
nutritious foodstuffs, rich in vitamins, and to cover 
administrative expenses.”’ 

An outline of “‘Child Feeding Project No. 11, A Supple- 
mentary Project in the Fields of Health and Welfare,” 
approved August 28, 1945, has been received from Miss 
Floore. The plan is to feed one meal a day to the mal- 
nourished children from infancy to 14 or 16 as well as 
pregnant women and nursing mothers, and to organize 
and direct child feeding programs throughout Greece 
and see that those already in operation are continued. 
Personnel include 11 regional representatives, 39 pro- 
vincial supervisors, 120 assistant supervisors, and 35 


1 Member of the American Dietetic Association and formerly 
Nutrition Adviser for the Eastman Kodak Company. 
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clerical help, all local personnel. Salaries are paid by 
Greek War Relief Association. It is stated that a member 
of UNRRA Health and Welfare Divisions will serve in an 
advisory capacity to the policy making committee. 

Approximately 1,000,000 children, pregnant women and 
nursing mothers will be fed eventually, starting with 
devastated areas and concentrating on those regions not 
reached by the Swiss Red Cross Mission. The budget 
is based on one year’s operation, at the end of which it 
will be re-evaluated. Food and equipment to be used in 
the project are being procured by UNRRA for the Greek 
Government. In principle, the plan was approved by 
the representative of the Ministry of Education in charge 
of school feeding and by UNRRA and the Greek Govern- 
ment. 


In an introductory statement, the ‘justification and 
purpose”’ of the project are set forth as follows: 


The most serious result of the starvation during the occupation 
was its effect upon the health of children, who represent the most 
important asset of Greece. Those who survived the hunger and 
deprivation of the occupation must now have food in adequate 
quantities if they are to have an opportunity of becoming strong, 
healthy citizens. It is generally agreed that children will not 
receive these necessary quantities through the general food dis- 
tribution for some time to come, and it is universally agreed that 
a supplementary feeding program is an absolute necessity. 
UNRRA is committed to this policy and is importing basic foods 
for this purpose. The Deputy Prime Minister of Greece recently 
expressed the stand of his Government on this question in a di- 
rective ordering that priority be given to food for children and 
other vulnerable groups, even when food is short. The Govern- 
ment is implementing this policy by allotting large quantities of 
food to each region to be used for child feeding. The whole 
effort, however, is failing because of lack of proper machinery for 
distribution. 

Before the war Greece had a school feeding program and during 
the occupation a much more extensive emergency feeding program 
was developed by the Swiss Red Cross Mission. Because of the 
war, school feeding was abandoned and the Swiss Mission was 
never able to function in many parts of Greece. As a result of 
the civil war and the many changes occurring since the occupation, 
the programs that were developed by the Swiss Red Cross Mission 
have become seriously disorganized and in many places have 
ceased to exist. For these reasons there are in most places no 
milk stations or canteens; no school feeding programs; and in 
many areas not even any committee to plan and carry out dry 
distributions of supplementary foods to children. 

It is to meet this immediate need that this has been developed. 
The President of the Patriotic Foundation (PIKPA) has been 
placed at the head of the former Swiss Red Cross Mission. The 
Greek War Relief Association, recognizing the limited resources 
of the Patriotic Foundation, proposes to put at the disposal of 
that agency the necessary facilities to organize child feeding in 
all of Greece. Funds from the United States will be made avail- 
able immediately to employ persons in all parts of Greece for this 
purpose. An important part of their duties would be to aid in 
the reestablishment of the school feeding program, which is a 
long-time program with great value not only for actual feeding, 
but also for health education. 

Because the present basic rations are not well adapted to child 
feeding, Greek War Relief Association will continue to add to 
them certain special foods which it will procure from abroad. 
It is also to meet this need that it has agreed to make its greatest 
monetary contribution in the form of funds for the purchase of 
local fresh foods. 


Following a detailed delineation of duties and allocation 
of funds, are these concluding remarks: 


Greece is as yet far from normal. The family, which is the 
desirable feeding unit, is unable under present conditions to 
fulfill this function adequately. It is, therefore, absolutely 
essential that an extensive, workable, well-organized plan for 
supplemental feeding be started without further delay. Hunger 
will not wait, and reports coming in emphasize the tragic situation 
in some of the villages and hamlets, which are not only without 
food, but shelter and clothing as well. If these children are to 
be saved, immediate action must be taken, sparing words and dis- 
cussion and ‘concentrating on an all-out effort for action. 
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flour is needed — for bread, rolls, biscuits, 
and dusting, thickening sauce and gravy. 
rfection, because it’s milled 
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READ WITH LIME TOPPING 


AMOUNT FOR 48 SERVINGS 
(9 pounds batter) 


HOT WATER GINGERBREAD 


Corn Syrup .- 
Molasses. - ta 
eA ory, act olen So *, Rae 
Pillsbury H&R Flour, sifted . 
Eg s, whole . ott te 
crc: 255% 
Ginger . 
Cinnamon oa 
a oe ee aes eee. 
Pillsbury H&R Flour, sifted 
Boiling Water --- °° ° 
Directions: 
1. Combine corn syrup, mi 
2. Add first amount of flour 
3. Add unbeaten eges and blend. 
4. Add remaining ary 19 
amount of flour. 
5. Add hot water. 


r 
i oderate oven—350° F. 
LIME TOPPING 


6. Bake in m 


INGREDIENTS 


Butter or butter substitute 
Confectioners’ sugar 
ales se 
Limejuice...°:* °° 
Lime rind, grated. - ++ * 
Directions: 

Cream butter or but 
rind. Beat until fluffy. 


Serving Alternatives: 
or custard sauce, cream 
used. Gingerbread may be 
instead of as a dessert. 
Total co 


H&R All-Purpose Flour 
H&R Cake Donut Mix 
H&R Pancake Flour 


H&R Buckwheat Pancake 
Flour 


H&R Biscuit Mix 
H&R Sweet Dough Mix 
H&R Bran Muffin Mix 
H&R Corn Muffin Mix 
H&R Waffle Mix 
H&R Coffee Cake Mix 
H&R Pie Crust Mix 
H&R Sno Sheen Cake Flour 
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TEACHING PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES 


GERTRUDE GATES MUDGE 
Chief,| Nutrition Division, New York City Department 
of Health, 125 Worth St., New York 13 

The Nutrition Division of the New York City Depart- 
ment of Health was established in March 1943 by Dr. 
Ernest L. Stebbins, Commissioner of Health, in order 
to contribute greater nutrition service to the public health 
activities of the department. The principal objectives 
of the division are: to develop and maintain in-service 
training in nutrition for health department personnel, 
and to cooperate with other health and welfare agencies 
for the advancement of food and nutrition education and 
practice throughout the city. 

By December 19438 the full complement of 8 nutritionists? 
had joined the staff and had been assigned to the 21 
health center districts. Each nutritionist is responsible 
for the nutrition work in 3 or 4 districts and each district 
has a population of over 250,000. 

Soon after the organization of the division, a program 
of in-service training of the public health nurses, who at 
that time numbered about 800, was begun. The Bureau 
of Nursing and the Nutrition Division agreed that the 
first requirement in the in-service training plan was a 
nutrition pretest. This was prepared by a committee 
from the division with the editorial assistance of Dr. 
Grace MacLeod, Professor of Nutrition, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Dr. Lillian Long, Psycho- 
metrician on the staff of the American Public Health 
Association. 

The pretest was constructed on the basis of the prin- 
ciples of general nutrition, cookery, and family food needs. 
The results of the test were designed to serve as a guide 
to the district nutritionists in determining the emphasis 
to be placed on the subject matter of the refresher food 
and nutrition course which was planned as the second 
step in the in-service training program. 

The pretest was given to 553 nurses in 4 of the 5 city 
boroughs in January 1944 under the direction of the 
respective district supervisors of nursing. It was an 
anonymous test: the nutritionists observed secrecy in 
order to avoid unfavorable comparisons between districts. 
Immediate correction of all papers was required since the 
nutritionists needed to know just what basic food and 
nutrition knowledge their respective groups possessed. 

The pretest was made up of 100 questions, 33 of which 
were “multiple choice” and the balance involved either 
“matching” or “checking.” The percentage of error 
was calculated for each question and the results were 
summarized. It was interesting to note that education 
in the proper preparation of potatoes in order to preserve 
nutritive value has been almost completely successful 
since only 1.1 per cent of the nurses failed to answer that 
question correctly. On the other hand, the greatest 
percentage of error—88.4 per cent—was found in answer 
to the question which required an explanation of the 
government program for the enrichment of flour and bread. 
It was apparent that the attention of this professional 
group had not caught up with the government enrichment 
program. 

The pretest not only gave valuable information as to 
what were the most important points requiring clarifica- 
tion but it also served to stimulate the interest of the 
nurses in food and nutrition knowledge. 

As an immediate follow-up for the pretest, a 6-week 
refresher course for all nurses, about 789 in number, was 


1 Resigned as of July 1, 1945. 
2 One additional nutritionist appointed January 2, 1945. 
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conducted, designed as a guide for the nutritionists. It 
was adapted to the needs of the respective groups as 
indicated by the pretest and the approach was varied to 
meet the interest displayed by the group. 

So far as possible, the discussion method was used by 
the groups with ample opportunity allowed for questions. 
Various devices employed to ensure the participation of 
all the nurses, including graphic illustrative material, the 
use of the blackboard, and simple demonstrations, helped 
to make the lessons interesting and vital. 

Since the lessons were given in the late afternoon when 
the nurses were tired, any food demonstration and food 
tasting were scheduled at the beginning of the period in 
order to arouse interest quickly. The lessons lasted 14 
to 2 hr. each and the average registration was from 25 to 50 
per class. 

In addition to selected literature given out as a part of 
each lesson, the attention of the nurses was directed to the 
material in the health centers available for general dis- 
tribution. The routine reading of pertinent publications 
was encouraged. Check on Nutrition, for example, is 
published monthly by the Nutrition Division for the 
benefit of the public health workers. It is intended to be 
of particular use to nurses, and presents food and nutrition 
information in a simple form to be passed along to the 
mothers in the families visited. 

One issue of this publication covered the subject of 
“The Infant Joins the Family,” and was the direct result 
of a panel discussion arranged by the division: Repre- 
sentatives of the Bureaus of Child Hygiene and Nursing 
of the Health Department, the Community Service 
Society, the Mental Hygiene Association, and the Henry 
Street Visiting Nurse Association cooperated with the 
Nutrition Division staff to present and unify the recom- 
mendations of the respective groups in regard to the feed- 
ing of the young child. 

Another issue, concerning the obese child, was written 
at the request of the Bureau of Nursing in order to present 
some of the problems of overeating and overweight in 
children. This was reproduced in full in the New York 
Times. 

News From the Food Front, issued weekly by the New 
York City Food and Nutrition Committee (made up of 
96 member agencies of which the Department of Health 
is one) and posted on bulletin boards in all district offices, 
contains the latest market news with suggested menus 
and recipes. Each district office also has a ‘Nutrition 
Package Library,”’ assembled by the Nutrition Division, 
for reference use. 

In the condensed outline of the refresher course, an 
effort was made to emphasize the practical applications 
of nutrition under the headings: Food Problems in War- 
time; Living Costs and the Family Food Budget; Meal 
Planning; Adapting the Family Menu to Individual Needs; 
Special Food Needs of Individuals; Factors in Food 
Selection. 

In all but the introductory lesson, some time was 
devoted to a review of recent knowledge in food essentials. 

At the end of the course, each nurse was asked for 
critical comments and suggestions for improving the 
content of the lessons. Many favorable comments were 
received, for example: “As a nurse visiting in the homes 
of sometimes harassed mothers, I often see the need of a 
better understanding of nutritional values for family 
needs. The lectures were an inspiration and should help 
me in bringing to these mothers a clearer understanding 
of the whole subject of nutrition, especially in the low- 
income groups.” A common criticism was: “The nu- 
trition lectures were excellent and timely. Not enough 
time, however, was allowed to cover the subject, much 
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less to ask questions. Visual aids, practical demonstra- 
tions and printed material were excellent.” It was en- 
couraging, too, to receive the following unsolicited com- 
ment from the acting director of the Bureau of Nursing, 
“TJ wish to say how much the nutrition program was 
appreciated by our nurses.” 

At present, the program of continuing food and nutrition 
education for the public health nurses is developing along 
the following lines: 

1. Nutrition conferences during 
mothers, audited by the new nurses. 

2. Conferences with mothers, followed by luncheon 
meetings with the nurses to discuss specific case problems. 

3. Conferences with mother, nurse, and nutritionist 
by special appointment. 

4. Occasional nutrition group conferences with nursing 
staff or with physicians and nurses. 

5. Advanced refresher courses on demand. 


clinic hours. with 


A NUTRITION PROGRAM FOR PUBLIC HEALTH 
NURSES 
WILLIEDELL SCHAWE 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York 


In 1944 the Welfare Division of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company celebrated its thirty-fifth anniversary. 
This division carries on various programs in the interest 
of public health. It originates material for distribution 
to policyholders; cooperates with schools and other com- 
munity agencies, both directly and through the field 
staff of managers and agents; works in the fields of safety 
and industrial hygiene; supports various types of research 
having a bearing upon public health; prepares films and 
film strips on such subjects as safety, nutrition, disease 
control and general health; and provides bedside nursing 
care and health instruction for certain classes of policy- 
holders who are ill and under medical care. 

Usually this nursing service is extended through the 
established community visiting nurse associations with 
which the company has contracts. This service covers 
about 7600 cities and towns in Canada and the United 
States. Where there are no such agencies with which to 
affiliate, the company employs approximately 500 of its 
own nurses. For the latter group, an extensive in-service 
educational campaign is conducted. During the past 12 
years nutrition education has been an important part of 
this program. It is my responsibility as nutrition adviser 
to plan the program in cooperation with the Nursing 
Bureau and to see that it is properly carried out in the 
various areas. 

The purpose of this paper is to describe some of the 
details of this nutrition program and the reasons for its 
particular form of development. The plan is, of course, 
only one of many by means of which a continuous program 
of staff education in nutrition may be developed, but this 
one meets the needs of our own group of public health 
nurses. 

Nutrition institutes are one of the chief features of the 
program. We believe they are important, primarily, in 
order to assure that all staff nurses have the same basic 
information about normal nutrition as it relates to public 
health work, and later as a means of keeping the nurses 
up to date on research. Two methods are used: 

_ 1. Where there is a staff, the nutrition adviser remains 
in the center for several weeks, the length of time de- 
pending upon the size of the staff. She conducts class 
discussions on normal nutrition as it relates to health and 
sickness. The class periods cover 12 to 14 hours. Be- 
tween conferences, home visits are made on one or two 
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days with each staff nurse. A variety of patients are 
visited, nutrition problems in the homes are noted, and 
instruction is begun. The nutrition adviser does dem- 
onstration teaching as a joint service with the nurse 
who gives bedside care or other services. This experience 
shared by nurse and nutritionist provides opportunities 
at staff conferences to review many situations in the local 
community which illustrate needs and methods of applying 
basic principles of normal nutrition. 

2. Where nurses are working alone, or where there is 
a staff of but 2 or 3, they assemble at some central place 
for a 2-day institute in nutrition, covering about 10 to 12 
hours. Following the institute, the nutrition adviser 
visits each nurse in her own district and accompanies her 
on home visits. Public health nurses of other organiza- 
tions in the area are invited to all meetings, also local and 
state nutritionists, dietitians, or any other community 
workers who may care to come. This participation of 
a variety of community representatives makes it possible 
to pool experiences and nutrition objectives and brings 
to light many community problems pertinent to all. 

In these institutes we include our staff nurses, together 
with their local and territorial supervisors, rather than 
relying upon the supervisors to relay the basic instruction 
to the staff nurses. After the initial institute, however, 
we depend a great deal upon the supervisors to promote 
the teaching of nutrition among the staff nurses. Since 
practically all of the supervisory staff have had con- 
siderable training in food and nutrition, they can do a 
great deal to promote and supervise the staff nurse’s use 
of nutrition information with her patients. 

In making appraisals of the nurse’s over-all performance, 
the supervisors note the extent of her nutrition teaching, 
and the apparent success she is securing in changing food 
habits. The nutrition adviser has access to these apprai- 
sals, and frequently reviews them with the nursing super- 
visors. She also keeps in touch with staff nurses, par- 
ticularly following a recent field visit. A combination of 
home visits with the nurses, and their reports afterward, 
is a valuable means of keeping the nutrition adviser more 
closely in touch with family situations, and helps her in 
planning conferences on return visits. 

As on all staffs, the nurses have had varying lengths of 
service and degrees of preparation. Among the better- 
qualified nurses are those who have taken leaves of absence 
for a full program of study or a degree in public health 


nursing. A good many have taken one or more nutrition 
courses. Even though nurses and their supervisors may 


have had such courses at the college level, we find they 
often need help in adapting their theoretical knowledge 
to actual home situations and to policies of the organiza- 
tion with which they are associated. They also need 
help in developing methods of teaching the subject and 
of integrating nutrition into the whole pattern of their 
teaching, rather than developing it as a separate subject 
in the nursing profession. We encourage nurses to teach 
families the principles underlying the food needs for 
normal nutrition, and to help interpret any special diets 
prescribed by a physician. Since special diets are in 
the field of medical therapy, we discourage our nurses 
assuming responsibility for making out special diets of 
any kind. 

Through these nutrition conferences, or institutes, we 
also try to develop an intelligent attitude toward the 
subject of nutrition as it applies to the nurse’s own food 
habits, as well as to those of her patients and their families. 
It is not uncommon for public health nurses to believe 
that nutrition is so theoretical that it has little practical 
value, and that we are constantly changing our minds 
concerning basic facts. To convince them that the 
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rapidly developing research, instead of changing basic 
facts, adds to our knowledge of the subject and helps to 
make our teaching more specific, is a real accomplishment. 

We adapt our teaching to meet the needs of the in- 
dividual within the family. We encourage nurses to 
evaluate the good food practices of the individual and the 
family as a whole and to bring about needed improvements 
in existing food habits, rather than to use a set pattern 
to “get across” the same points to every patient—a 
method known as the ‘telling type” of teaching which 
the nurse is apt to employ when she works alone or does 
not have the advantage of observing methods employed 
by the well-trained nutritionist. Because of the nurse’s 
enthusiasm, she may overwhelm her patient with too 
much teaching at one time. She requires considerable 
help in acquiring a nice sense of balance—in knowing 
when to use nutrition teaching to its fullest extent and 
in recognizing situations in which needs remedial by other 
means are paramount. 

The Home Economics Bureau of the Welfare Division 
provides simple nutrition pamphlets on a wide variety of 
subjects which can be used by the nurse to strengthen 
her teaching. Of more recent development are the graphic 
food charts ‘‘Know Your Foods” which the nurse carries 
as a part of her equipment. When the nurse is able to 
explain the relationship of the nutrients in the various 
foods illustrated, and can tie these up with the food re- 
quirements of different individuals, she has a splendid 
device which will not only gain interest, but will change 
attitudes toward foods, and lay the foundation for im- 
proving food habits. However, she must have well- 
grounded basic nutrition knowledge in order to make 
effective use of these charts. 

A syllabus,! written especially with the nurse’s needs 
in mind, presents the practical application of the more 
technical aspects of the subject covered in the institutes. 
It has been used quite extensively by other public health 
nurses, and by many schools of public health nursing in 
various parts of the country. 

Finally, we use a record form which provides space 
for indicating all health problems, including details about 
food needs. The nurse also can record the specific recom- 
mendations she has made, the response of the patient to 
her teaching, and the length of time required to secure 
dietary improvements. In addition to helping the nurse 
carry on a continuous teaching program, this record is 
helpful to the nursing supervisors and the nutrition adviser 
in evaluating the nurse’s work, and as a basis for con- 
sultation. 

Cooperation with the family doctor or the clinic is as 
important to the nurse in her nutrition teaching as it is 
in all other phases of her work. As the doctor becomes 
aware of the nurse’s interest and ability to teach normal 
nutrition, he often depends upon her to give the food 
instruction for which he may not have time. In order 
that we may work as closely as possible with the doctor, 
we make a special point of securing, through bedside 
memoranda, or through telephone conferences, his recom- 
mendations for food during an acute or chronic illness. 
When the doctor gains confidence in the nurse, he usually 
welcomes her help in making plans to meet the patients’ 
food needs during convalescence, and in correcting out- 
standing defects in food selection. 

The Nursing Bureau has prepared a standing orders 
form for the care of prenatal and postpartum patients 
which includes dietary recommendations. Nurses are 
encouraged to secure approval from the doctors in their 
communities for the use of these standing orders, which 


1 Published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York, for the use of professional workers. 
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gives them greater freedom in instructing their maternity 
patients in food selection. 

Quite frequently the nutrition adviser and the nurse 
confer with the family physician in the home or elsewhere. 
This always proves helpful in furthering the course of 
nutrition instruction with their patients, and helps to focus 
attention on nutrition as a part of the nurse’s bedside 
teaching program. 

One example of a doctor’s cooperation may prove in- 
teresting. The nurse in this instance was caring for a 
middle-aged man with a fractured leg—his first experience 
with the nursing service, since he had led a very active 
life and had had little illness. It had taken tact on the 
part of the nurse to gain his confidence, but at the time 
of our visit she had made considerable headway in estab- 
lishing good cooperation. When she mentioned that she 
was bringing a nutritionist to visit him, the patient re- 
ported this to the doctor. The doctor, who had already 
discussed with the man his need for milk and vitamin C- 
bearing foods, took the opportunity of mentioning points 
he wished the patient to discuss with the nurse and nu- 
tritionist, and suggested especially a low-calorie diet, since 
the man was overweight. It was obvious that the doctor 
recognized the patient’s need of other changes in food 
selection on a permanent basis. We found that the 
patient, among other faulty food habits, rarely ate green 
leafy vegetables or salads. The patient had several 
questions to ask us; he particularly wanted to know why 
he shouldn’t continue his customary ‘dietary habits. 
When he studied the graphic food charts we used in our 
conference, his reactions were not only amusing, but very 
encouraging. This interest on the part of the doctor 
stimulated the patient’s confidence in the nurse’s teaching, 
and encouraged the teamwork which we would like to 
develop in all our work in public health. 

In another instance, the doctor, nurse, and nutrition 
adviser met in the home of a postpartum patient. When 
the doctor heard that we were going to discuss food, he 
asked permission to remain. After listening intently to 
the dietary instruction given his patient, he invited the 
nutritionist to speak before his county medical association. 
While it was impossible to accept the invitation, the nurse 
reported later that this particular doctor was increasing 
the referral of prenatal patients for similar instruction. 

According to modern teaching, public health nurses are 
encouraged to make long-term plans with individuals and 
families, where medical treatment, nursing care, nutrition 
instruction, improvement in health habits, and mental 
attitudes are all coordinated. 

These experiences in the field make us realize that while 
nurses cannot take the place of nutritionists, they can and 
do make a distinct contribution to the improvement of 
the food habits of their patients. We as nutritionists 
have the responsibility of giving them this material 
which enriches their teaching. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS, ARMY 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT DIETITIANS 


The following Medical Department Dietitians were 
appointed in the Army of the United States during August 
1945: 


Barnard, Dorothy Adela: Univ. of Maryland; Walter Reed G.H. 

Barnes, Elizabeth: Ohio State Univ.; Walter Reed G.H. 

Bitters, — Kathryn: Kansas State Col.; Ancker Hosp., 
St. Paul. 

Bohn, Margaret Dean: Michigan State Col.; Seattle Course for 
Dietitians. 

Boyd, Virginia Malee: Kansas State Col.; Seattle Course for Di- 
etitians. 

Church, Doris Barbara: Wayne Univ.; Lawson G.H., Ga. 
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available in Orange, Lemon and Lime flavors 


Food scientists for years have 
sought the answer to a way of 
dehydrating fruit juices that 
would retain important food 
values and freshness of flavor. 
Out of the laboratory of wartime 
necessity has come FRESHIE 
VITA CRYSTALS, truly a great 
nutritional achievement. 


These delicious new dehydrated 
fruit juice flavors are developed 
by a new and exclusive process 
and are Easy to Prepare — Just 
add water to the dehydrated 


crystals and sweeten. 
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Dow, Marion ores: Univ. of Maine; Walter Reed G.H. and 
Deshon G.H., 

Dyer, Dorismae: ‘Oair. of New Hampshire; Beth Israel Hosp., 
Mass. 

Ford, Lillian Rose: Univ. of Washington; University Hospitals 
of Cleveland. 

Fox, Janet Evelyn: Drexel Inst. of Tech.; Lawson G.H. 

Greene, Helen Anne: Mt. Mercy Col., Pittsburgh; Waltham 

H., Mass. 
Harris, Myra: Univ. of Kentucky; Walter Reed G.H. 
Heimerl, Januaria age Univ. of Wisconsin; Walter Reed 
‘H. and Deshon G.H 

Hollstein, Martha Catherine: Baldwin Wallace Col., Ohio; 
Lawson G.H. 

Hultquist, Bernice Emily: Utah State Agricultural Col.; 
of Oregon Medical School Hosp. 

Johnson, Betty Louise: Woman’s Col., 
Lawson G.H 

Jones, Catherine Lehman: Univ. of Tennessee; Lawson G.H. 

Kiel, Frances Hartwick: State Teachers Col., Framingham, Mass.; 
Lawson G.H. 

Koskela, Violet Sylvia: Massachusetts State Col. 

Lanou, Frances Marie: Univ. of Vermont; Walter Reed G.H. 

McChrystal, Natalie: Incarnate Word Col., Tex.; Walter Reed 
G.H 


Univ. 


Univ. of North Carolina; 


Morrison, Caroline: Woman’s Col., 
Walter Reed G.H. 

Olsen, Edna Marie: Univ. of Wisconsin; Seattle Course for Dieti- 
tians. 

Pabst, Marjorie Ann: Purdue Univ.; Lawson G.H. 

Paradise, Ann ee Simmons Col.; Walter Reed G.H. 

Partridge, Carrie Lee: Univ. of California; Grasslands Hosp. 

Prince, Lawnzina: Univ. of Illinois; Freedmen’s Hosp. 

Roletto, Sylvia: Univ. of California; Univ. of California Hosp. 

Rowe, Phyllis: Univ. of Alabama; Cincinnati G.H. a 

isc. ; 


Univ. of North Carolina; 


Sandmire, Corinne I.: Central ‘State Teachers Col., 
Kennedy G.H. 

Schroeder, Mary Jeanette: Univ. of Hlinois; Walter Reed G.H. 

Sherrill, Mary Eleanor: Woman’s Col., Univ. of North Carolina; 
Cincinnati G.H. 

Smith, Jeanne Eileen: Univ. of Washington; Seattle Course for 
Dietitians. 


Storme, Kathryn Mary: San Jose State Col.; Cook County Hosp. 


Thyge, Avis Hildur: Pratt Inst.; Lawson G.H 

Walsh, Kathleen Byrne: State Teachers Col., Framingham, Mass.; 
Lawson G.H. 

Welch, Eileen Patricia: Russell Sage Col.; Walter Reed G.H. 

Woolverton, Josephine A.: Univ. of Kansas; Walter Reed G.H. 


The following Medical Department Dietitians were 
promoted during the month of August 1945. They are 
on duty in Army hospitals in this country and overseas. 


First Lieutenants to Captains 


Hoag, Mary J., R-550 
Wilson, Elizabeth K., R-293 


Second Lieutenants to First Lieutenants 


Goecker, Marie A., R-1354 
Fein, Beverly R., R-803 
Rubinstein, Matilda, R-115 
Petley, Jean E., R-1034 
Davis, Helen M., R-649 
Findle, Mary D., R-1220 
Pheasant, Josephine D., R-1039 
Lightbody, Vivian F., R-1131 
McFadden, Alice W., R-1330 
Marston, Helen V., R-925 
Waddell, Irene H., R-286 
Anderson, Mary A., R-926 
Bear, Janet E., R-1277 
Churchill, Evelyn M., R-1083 
Hill, Marion L., R-1043 
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Groome, Edith H., R-1304 
Benes, Elsie E., R-1215 
Hartt, Catherine, R-54 
Hansen, Ruth C., R-1239 
Louhi, Aura D., R-1148 
Fredlock, Jessie R., R-1069 
Hollen, Evelyn, R-1036 
Myrbo, Betty J., R-847 
McCurdy, Ann M., R-986 
Granieri, Olive S., R-290 
Dean, Elizabeth M., R-422 
Arbegast, Ann W., R-984 
Allison, ‘Doris M., R-1161 
Gaetjens, Clara L., R-1028 
Johnston, Eleanor I., R-1030 
Ledbetter, Ruby E., R-951 
Crowley, Mary F., R-1118 
Northington, Margaret A., R-2035 
Groner, Dorothy M., R-2044 
Soderholm, Mable M., R-579 
Weidlein, Wilma, R-877 
Franck, Phyllis I., R-37 
Logan, Josephine V., R-1409 
Wells, Dorothy, R-2049 
Heins, Dorothy A., R-955 


The following Medical Department Dietitians, on duty 
in Army hospitals in this country and overseas, were 
promoted during the month of September 1945: 


First Lieutenants to Captains 


Llewellyn, Pearl Ellen Holmes, R-457 
Carney, Ella Kay, R-248 

Shaffer, Camille Joan, R-1107 
Brubaker, Ruth Dale, R-1105 


Second Lieutenants to First Lieutenants 


Bately, Martha Elizabeth, R-1193 
Cuming, Miriam Marshall, R-1195 
Hardenbrook, Marion Alexine, R-1199 
Henney, Margaret Louise, R-2116 
Moran, Sylvia Ann, R-1414 
Mott, Anna Artemise, R-347 
Slentz, Margaret Louise, R-852 
Stieg, Elizabeth Mae, R-2054 
Bradley, Billie Matilde, R-2107 
Dwyer, Mary Catherine, R-2134 
Peterson, Solveig Christi, R-430 
Jordan, Mary Elizabeth, R-1399 
Bliss, Mary Jane, R-1332 
MceKillip, Sarah Elizabeth, R-2100 
Walsh, Hocethy Margaret, R-2167 
Chock’, Mew Ung, R-1185 
Suthard, Isabelle Agnes, R-2086 
Rodgers, Mary Lee Shanon, R-1424 
Trant, Ann Rosemary, R-2168 
Williams, Nellie Washington, R-1221 
Ryer, Miriam Skladal, R-1186 
Skadeland, Lois June, R-2061 
O’Dell, Ethel Caroline, R-1328 
Fesenmyer, Mary Katheryn, R-1203 
Dytman, Alberta Esther, R-701 
Boysen, Margaret Catherine, R-389 
Bemis, Lois May, R-1108 
Wing, Shirley Maycele, R-1162 
Nilson, Violet, R-1207 
Reimers, Eleanor Ruth, R-1087 
Hanratty, Alice Cecilia, R-901 
Lemke, Doris Eileen, R-345 
Camp, Mary Kathryn, R-638 
Harger, Virginia Frances, R-2008 
Snowdon, Doreene Niemann, R-1004 
Maisner, Stella Ruth, R-1160 


>>~<< 


Awards in Nutrition. The American Institute of Nutrition 
announces that nominations for the Borden Award, presented 
each year in recognition of distinctive research which has empha- 
sized the nutritive significance of the components of milk or of 
dairy products, must be in the hands of the chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, W. E. Krauss, Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Wooster, ‘Ohio, by January 15, 1946. Nominations 
are also solicited for the 1946 Mead Johnson and C Yompany B Com- 
plex Award, to be presented to the laboratory (non-clinical) or 


clinical research worker who has published during the previous 
year the most meritorious scientific report dealing with the B 
complex vitamins. Nominations for this award must be in the 
hands of H. E. Carter, Noyes Laboratory of Chemistry, University 
of Illinois, (Secretary, American Institute of Nutrition) by Jan- 
uary 10,1946. Both awards are made primarily for the publication 
of specific papers but may be given for important contributions 
over an extended period, and may be divided between two o 
more investigators. 
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MILK, Oz. 10 32 
"D.M.B;’0z. 1 1 
PABLUM, Oz. 0 


IRON DURING THE FIRST TWO YEARS 


During fetal life iron accumulates (in the form of hemoglobin) in the infant's body. 
After birth the hemoglobin frequently drops to 50% by the third month, especially 
in prematures. Neither breast milk nor cow's milk supplies sufficient iron for the 
needs of the infant. This chart shows that when the carbohydrate is ‘D.M.B."” and 
the cereal is either Pablum or Pabena, a generous margin of safety over the require- 
ments can be maintained, not only during the important first six months, but through- 
out the first two years of life. 


More iron than the calculated requirement is needed because some iron is not uti- 
lized. In rapidly growing or poorly nourished infants, and in the presence of infection, 
the need for iron may be even greater than is indicated in this chart for normal infants. 


MEAD JOHNSON & COMPANY, Evansville 21,Ind., U.S.A. 
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Introduction to Home Economics. 
R. Chapin, University of Illinois. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1945. Cloth. Pp. 260. Price $1.50. 

It is pleasant to welcome a new book that serves its purpose as 
well as this, especially now that postwar uncertainties make the 
student’s orientation to life and her vocational selection perhaps 
difficult and confused. The first 45 pages, too, can be read with 
great profit by the prospective college student and her parents 
whether or not home economics be the preferred goal. Just the 
outline of the factors contributing to success in college (real life 
success, not necessarily scholastic attainments), the suggestions 
for personality and social adjustment, study helps and time 
eee, and budget plans should be worth the price of the 

ook. 

The authors then proceed to tell just what home ecomomics is, 
that ‘‘like the general practitioners in medicine, home economists 
must take into account and be informed on the physical, emo- 
tional, and psychological needs of human beings and know what 
specialists to call upon when problems arise which are beyond their 
training and experience.’’ Under Food and Nutrition we read: 
‘‘Large-scale food preparation and service have become a special- 
ized part of home economics with techniques somewhat distinct 
from those suited to family practice. Those home economists 
most familiar with large-scale food problems are not so likely to 
be found among specialists in food and nutrition as among institu- 
tion administrators.”’ 

A syllabus of food and nutrition follows. Subsequent chapters 
are devoted to the broader aspects of home economics: the ‘“‘home- 
maker’s role in the new economic order,’’ the home and the larger 
community, etc. 

Inspiring is the chapter on the home economics movement and 
its leaders, in which the history from 1899 on, bright with such 
milestones as the organization of the American Home Economics 
Association in 1908, the founding of its journal in 1909, and that 
of an offshoot of the home economics movement, the American 
Dietetic Association, in 1917. Regrettably, the object of this 


By Lita Bane and Mildred 


last-mentioned association, as stated, omits its primary purpose 
as now stated in its Constitution, namely ‘‘to improve the nutri- 
tional status of human beings.’’ 

Considerable space is given to types of occupations open to 


home economists. A chart outlines specific job requirements and 
the nature of the work, beginning with that of the dietitian, the 
nutritionist, and continuing with specific activities in which the 
title of the person engaged in each appears still to be defined. We 
were especially intrigued with some of the personal qualifications 
for some of these responsibilities: only those in commercial food 
service and institution administration need ‘‘buoyant health’’— 
the dietitian gets by on merely ‘“‘excellent health’’; the nutrition- 
ist, teacher, and social service worker, on ‘“‘good,’’ whereas for the 
journalist and the research worker, health seems to be a matter of 
no moment. The dietitian, too, needs a sense of humor; the 
nutritionist must struggle along with a ‘‘social consciousness.’ 
Again, only the commercial food service and institution adminis- 
trators need self confidence along with their buoyant health, but 
the dietitian is required to be “realistic”? and able, nonetheless, 
to undergo physical and mental strain. 

The dietitian is listed as one who applies the science of nutrition 
in feeding people; the nutritionist interprets; whereas the com- 
mercial food service and institution administrators just go ahead 
and feed ’em and therefore undergo no physical and mental strain 
and are beset only by ‘‘keen competition’’ and “‘low pay to start.”’ 

All these rather frivolous comments merely point out the 
difficulty of an attempt to standardize individual job interests, 
aptitudes and abilities, or to state dogmatically the whole story 
of the advantages or disadvantages of a given type of job. 

Photographs and brief sketches of home economics leaders, 
plentiful lists of selected and annotated references, and an index 
complete this excellent and interesting book. 


Hidden Hunger. By Icie G. Macy, Ph.D., and Harold H. 
Williams, Ph.D., Research Laboratory, Children’s Fund of 
Michigan. Lancaster, Pa.: The Jaques Cattell Press, 1945. 
Cloth. Pp. 286. Price $3. 

The rather alarming title and the subtitle ‘‘Tragedy of the 
Unbalanced Diet”’ which appears on the dust jacket above a pic- 
ture of a skeleton in a thoughtful pose, sitting on an upturned 
horn of plenty, presumably are designed forcefully to attract the 
more casual layman who is warned in the text that two days with- 


out food will make him a thief—three days, a killer. However, 
the authors hasten to add that this is perhaps far-fetched, and the 
content of the book on the whole is soundly factual and conven- 
tional and withal intensely interesting. 

Even though written primarily for the general public, the book 
undoubtedly will appeal to those whose professional life encom- 
passes the study, application, or further investigation of the 
science of nutrition. For instance, interspersed in the opening 
chapters are interesting accounts of historical landmarks in the 
new and progressively developing ‘‘twentieth century” science of 
nutrition, other than those commonly found in similar books. 
The authors have included a fascinating geneological tree of nutri- 
tion: the branches y-clept physiology, chemistry, agriculture, and 
medicine are flourishing—only the offshoots of the last, labeled 
obstetrics and dentistry, appear to have been pruned, probably 
to allow more sap to flow up to the obviously more active shoot 
designated as pediatrics. Out on the end of each limb are the 
names of the pioneers—Bowditch, Chittenden, and Osborne, with 
that of Ellen H. Richards inserted at the top of the lowest branch 
in the tree, home economics. 

Then follows an account of the founding of the various pro- 
fessional organizations concerned with this new science of nutri- 
tion, and of the first books on the subject published in this country, 
beginning in 1904. Subsequent chapters discuss the formation of 
the White House Conference in 1930, the work of the Health 
Organisation of the League of Nations, the Conference on Children 
in a Democracy, and‘the 1941 National Nutrition Conference. 

The scope of the book includes the role of women in applying 
the newer knowledge of cookery, dietetics, and nutrition; the 
importance of education and of changing dietary habits and 
cultural patterns stressed in relation to attainment of morale and 
stamina; new food problems—storage, preservation, transport; 
advances made in food processing, food preservation, and enrich- 
ment as they pertain to nutrition and public health throughout the 
world; and the causes of poor diets—inability to purchase sufficient 
food, ignorance and indifference in selecting, preparing and 
serving food, and unwillingness to accept and put into practice good 
nutritional principles. 

Since the book should serve a useful purpose as a source or 
reference book for the student of nutrition, the very few inaccura- 
cies should be corrected in future printings: for example, the 
American Home Economies Association (p. 15) was founded in 
1908, not 1912. 


Diet Manual for Home Nursing. By Marie V. Krause, M.S., 
and Eleanora Sense, M.S. New York: M. Barrows and Company. 
1945. Cloth. Pp. 218. Price $2. 

This is an excellent and very useful book. It is also unique, 
for we do not recall any other book with which it could be fairly 
compared. It is more than a ‘“‘diet manual for home nursing,” 
needful as such may be, for the 39 pages of Part I, ‘‘An Adequate 
Diet Plan,” plus Part III with its practical diet menu suggestions 
and recipes, its cooking rules, timetables and recipes arranged in 
proper, foolproof order, really constitute, as the authors doubtless 
intended they should, a short cut to adequate feeding of the normal 
ambulant in or outside the home. 

The reader, starting from this base of solid, simple facts, en- 
counters no confusing detours, no excess verbiage, no delving into 
the intricate realm of the biochemist in the pages devoted to 
special diets. Having been assuredly ‘‘briefed’”’ on the adequate 
diet plan, the reader will find it simple, indeed, to proceed to 
Part II with its typical qualitative and quantitative diets, and 
menuplans. The classifications of foods on the basis of equivalent 
carbohydrate, protein, and fat values make it relatively easy for 
the novice to vary the menu from day to day, 

Especially convenient is the reduction diet plan and its accom- 
panying instructions, neatly and aptly arranged in juxtaposition 
to the high-calorie regime with its suggested steps for 500-calorie 
increases. Next come diets during pregnancy and lactation with 
even a brief word for the patient in labor, and infant feeding for- 
mulas (we regret that the authors have passed lightly over breast 
feeding but that is a purely academic observation). Not only the 
housewife, but the nurse, so often overwhelmed and discouraged 
by the usual textbook on dietetics, will welcome the book. 

In view of the book’s general excellence, it is hoped that the 
publisher will proofread more carefully prior to the next printing 
to catch minor errors and sentence structure inaccuracies, none of 
which, however, seriously affect the book’s value. 
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Many nutrition authorities agree that breakfast should supply 
¥g of the daily food needs. Yet millions of Americans eat break- 


\J h q t’s W if 0 n W ith fasts which fall far short of this figure . . . according to a study,* 
conducted by a well-known research institute, of the breakfast 

habits of 5,000 people. This fact is emphasized by the percentages 

of the daily food needs of a sedentary man, supplied by one of 


onde h iil pe l C a fl B re a k fa S { S ? the most common meager American breakfasts. (See chart below.) 
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ak In many cases hot Ralston whole-grain wheat cereal 


ons can mean the difference between an inadequate and 


ts, = an adequate diet. More than twice as rich as natural 
en 
ue for whole wheat in wheat germ — richest cereal source 


escola of thiamine — hot Ralston is also a good source of 


once carbohydrates, iron and niacin. 
ion with USE THIS COUPON 


i MPANY, Nutrition Dept. 
ing for- RALSTON PURINA COMPANY IBF Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri 
r breast Please send, no cost or obligation, material checked below: 


only the Checkerboard Square + St. Louis, Missouri 0 C845 Study of Breakfast Habits 
ouraged O C1868 Quantity Recipes to Serve 6 or 50 
0 C358 Teaching Kit on Cereal Grains 


that the Name. 

re NUTRITION MATERIAL — Study of Title or Position 

| Breakfast Habits quoted above; Cereal 
Quantity Recipes to Serve 6 or 50; 
Teaching Kit on Cereal Grains including 
student pamphlet, whole wheat wall chart, 





Hospital or Organization 





Street ies 


iP eee 
(Offer limited to residents of Continental United States) 
adequate diet wall chart. 
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Contribuled by Bernardine B. Lewis and Janet Engebretsen, Dietary Department, Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore; Quindara Oliver Dodge, School of Home Economics, Simmons College, and Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, Boston; Margareé Shatswell Price; and the Journal Staff. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF DIGESTIVE DISEASES 


Vol. 12, July 1945 
H. W. Soper.—p. 219. 
*The mechanism of water balance in the bowel, and its control. H.Gauss.—p. 224. 
*Glossitis and cheilosis healed following the use of calcium pantothenate. H. Field, 
M. E. Green and C. W. Wilkinson.—p. 227. 


*Gerontology. 


« Vol. 12, August 1945 


*The diarrhea problem. W. Z. Fradkin.—p. 261. 
*General treatment of diarrheal diseases.—p. 263. 


Gerontology. Gerontology is the science of aging, while 
geriatrics concerns itself with diseases peculiar to the aged. 
Most individuals need a low-cholesterol diet after the age of 35 
when cholesterol metabolism ceases. Cholesterol is present to a 
small extent in all foods except egg albumin, which contains none. 
The aging individual should have a low-cholesterol diet, exercise 
deep breathing and have definite periods of relaxation and rest. 

Water Balance. The minimal water requirement per day for 
the adult is approximately 1400 cc. In starvation, tissues are 
broken down chemically to liberate water. Little or no water is 
absorbed in the stomach. Osmotic pressure in the body is main- 
tained by electrolytes, carbohydrates and proteins. The author 
believes that bile influences the amount of water to be absorbed 
in the colon. Biliary constipation is due to a shortage of secreted 
bile in the bowel, usually in middle-aged persons of sedentary 
habits with biliary or hepatic disease. This may be treated by 
giving either whole bile or bile salts. Oral administration of bile 
restores the mechanism for normal water balance within the colon. 

Calcium Pantothenate. Six cases of glossitis and one of cheilo- 
sis were healed with calcium pantothenate after failure of healing 
during treatment with other members of the vitamin B complex. 

Diarrhea. During the 14-year period 1927-40, diarrheal dis- 
eases caused a total of 377,507 deaths with an annual mortality 
rate of 26,965. This disease presents a medical problem which 
can be met by the united interest and cooperation of social as 
well as medical groups. It is an urgent laboratory problem and a 
vital nutrition problem. 

Treatment. Diarrhea is accompanied by a tremendous loss of 
water, salt, proteins, vitamins, and all the glandular secretions. 
Treatments consist of 2 or 3 liters of 5% glucose in saline given 
intravenously daily, then plasma infusions or blood transfusions. 
The diet must consist of foods which are easily absorbable, appear 
appetizing, and are rich in proteins, carbohydrates and minerals; 
moderately low in fat and residue; and high in vitamins. Sup- 
portive treatment consists of massive doses of thiamin hydro- 
chloride, ascorbic acid, riboflavin and niacinamide, and adminis- 
tration of calcium and iron while the cause of the diarrhea is being 
removed. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHYSIOLOGY 


Vol. 144, July 1945 

*Progressive paralysis in dogs cured with synthetic biotin. S. G. Smith.—p. 175. 

Paralysis Cured With Biotin. Paralysis occurs consistently in 
dogs on a vitamin B complex deficient diet supplemented with 
thiamin, riboflavin, niacin, pyridoxine, calcium pantothenate, 
inositol, para-amino-benzoic acid and choline in adequate 
amounts. Signs of this neuralogic syndrome are alleviated by 
100 meg. biotin per kilo body weight. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH AND THE 
NATION’S HEALTH 
Vol. 35, July 1945 


*Integrating nutrition education and activities in the school program, 
—p. 728. 


M.S. Chaney. 


Vol. 35, August 1945 


*Meat and meat products and cerea) products. Food and nutrition section.—p. 829. 


Vol. 35, September 1945 

M. Massler.—p. 923. 

*Physical growth in childhood and military fitness. 

*Biochemival methods in nutritional surveys. 
941. 


*Nutrition and the oral tissues. 
A. Ciocco.—p. 927. 
O. A. Bessey and O. H. Lowry.—p. 


Nutrition Education. Nutrition education is a means to better 
living—healthier, happier, and more satisfying living. Inade- 
quate diets are common in this country although we possess the 
food required to feed our people. A wholesome attitude toward 
food and health habits and good posture should be taught along 
with nutrition. 

Bacterial Examination. Tentative methods for the bacterial 
examination of meat, meat products, and cereals are given. 

Nutrition and Oral Tissues. The routine examination of the 
teeth, the gums, the tongue, the lips, and the saliva at periodic 
intervals is a simple and fairly accurate method of checking upon 
the nutritional status of both the child and the adult. Eighty-five 
per cent of all enamel hypoplasias occur during the first year of 
life—often as a result of a relatively mild gastro-intestinal upset, 
dietary incompatibility, or nutritional deficiency. The period 
from 2 to6 years is a more resistant one and disturbances in enamel 
and dentine appear to a much lesser extent. After 6 years of age 
the recording period of the enamel is completed. The adult tooth 
reflects the environment in the oral cavity (quality of the saliva) 
and the physical character of the diet rather than nutritional 
indiscretions. The natural cleansing action of the food is an im- 
portant adjunct to good oral hygiene. Since relatively few indi- 
viduals use the toothbrush correctly or effectively, the physical 
character of the food is an important consideration in planning a 
well-balanced diet. 

Growth in Childhood and Military Fitness. This report sum- 
marizes certain data on the Selective Service status of a sample 
of men whose stature and weight had been measured as students 
in grade or high school. In general, at each age boys who were 
later disqualified for military service were on the average lighter 
and shorter than those later found qualified. The findings are 
the same, whether one compares men measured 20 years or only 1 
or 2 years before being examined for military service, although 
the differences are larger for the more recent periods. Percentage 
of disqualifications was highest among those who previously had 
deviated the most in the direction of underweight from average 
weight of their age group. 

Microchemical Procedures. Describes briefly some of the 
procedures, the tools used, and the time involved in micro methods 
for determining 7 of the nutritive essentials or their corresponding 
tissue derivatives in very small samples of ‘‘finger-tip blood.” 
Methods were developed in the Public Health Research Institute 
of the City of New York, Inc., and were used as part of a survey 
in Newfoundland. <A kit weighing less than 100 Ib. was all that 
was required in the field. Some determinations were made there, 
while other specimens were prepared for shipment in dry ice to 
the laboratory. Micro methods are also being used for certain 
experimental studies on the physiology and biochemistry of the 
vitamins. The results obtained with these methods of analysis 
on 3 groups of New York school children are shown. 


ARCHIVES OF PEDIATRICS 
Vol. 62, July 1946 


*The effect on the fetus ofdiseases of the mother during pregnancy. C. Bull.—p.289. 


Effect of Diseases of Mother on Fetus. Syphilis in the mother 
may produce death of the fetus, late manifestations of the disease 
and pathological changes according to the intensity of the mother’s 
infection. Typhoid interrupts pregnancy in 60 to 80% of the 
cases, influenza 35 to 60%, pneumonia in two thirds of the cases, 
smallpox in 30 to 69%. Scarlet fever and whooping cough some- 
times rupture the fetal membranes. There is a marked number 
of miscarriages, stillbirths, premature births, marked congenital 
defects, etc. in infants whose mothers were in groups having poor 
diets. An iodine deficiency may cause stillbirth. In 30% of all 
pregnancies complicated by diabetes mellitus death of the fetus 
or newborn'infant results. 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL 
No. 4410, July 14, 1945 
*Pellagra in a morphine addict. C.Comerford and B. H. Kerman.—p. 44. 
No. 4412, July 28, 1945 
*High-colour-index anemia due to vitamin C deficiency. 
*A tropical dietary. W.E.McCulloch.—p. 127. 


B. Gottieb.—p. 119. 


No. 4416, August 25, 1945 


*Nutritional diarrhea. Editorial. 
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DIET-BULK 


FINER-MILLED 


to make 


is needed 


to counteract constipation ... 


bran particles 


a 
NABIS( ny 


2 


smaller 


BAKED BY 


NABISCO -« 


ABISCO 100% BRAN pro- 

vides a delicious, ‘‘crunchy”’ 
cereal when constipation is due 
to insufficient bulk. Patients like 
its flavor, too, in muffins or 
cookies, easily prepared from 
recipes on each package. 

But Nabisco 100% Bran is 
more than palatable diet-bulk. 
It contains, too, all the nutritive 
factors of whole bran—phos- 


phorus and iron, important Vita- 
min B,. 

Finer-milled, bran particles in 
Nabisco 100% Bran are broken 
down, made smaller. Mild and 
gentle in action. 

Sold in food stores everywhere 
in pound and half-pound pack- 
ages, modestly priced, you'll find 
Nabisco 100% Bran is an ade- 
quate source of bulk-food. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Pellagra. Pellagra has been recorded in a variety of conditions 
interfering with digestion and absorption. A case of pellagra in a 
morphine addict is discussed. The loss of appetite due to mor- 
phine was thought to be the cause of the pellagra. The secretion 
of digestive juices is diminished under morphine addiction but this 
is counterbalanced by an increase in the gastric secretion and by 
the food remaining longer in the stomach and intestine. 

Anemia. About 70 per cent of the cases of scurvy have an 
associated anemia with a bone marrow picture similar to that of 
pernicious anemia. These patients do not respond to treatment 
with iron and liver, but do respond to treatment with orange juice. 

Jamaica Dietary. The main deficiencies in the Jamaican 
dietary at present are protein, riboflavin, niacin, thiamin. A 
dietary was suggested which does not include large quantities of 
calcium since these people have maximal absorption because of the 
large amount of sunshine. 

Nutritional Diarrhea. Diarrhea is common among people 
suffering from semistarvation and malnutrition, but usually clears 
up in a short time when the patients are given a milk diet. Nico- 
tinic acid, which may relieve diarrhea, is believed to be synthesized 
by bacterial growth in the intestines of the Indian rice-eaters. 


CANADIAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION JOURNAL 
Vol. 53, July 1946 


*The recognition and prevention of the late toxemia of pregnancy in its incipient 
stages. H.F. Dyer.—p. 45. 


Toxemia in Pregnancy. Hypertension and albuminuria are 
late signs of toxemia except in the fulminating cases. The daily 
fluid intake should be 100 oz., with 40 oz. fruit juice substituting 
for 40 oz. fluid. The volume of the day and night urine should be 
measured at regular intervals. Fruit juices if used in the early 
stages and in the proper amounts reduce the edema considerably. 


ENDOCRINOLOGY 
Vol. 87, July 1945 


*A further study of the effect of diet on adrenal 


Diet and Adrenal Weights. As the result of feeding a high- 
protein diet, it is possible to induce gains in adrenal weight, as 
compared to a high-carbohydrate diet, and the extent of 
hypertrophy depends upon the specific diet used. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE 
Vol. 14, July 1945 


*Clinical trial of vitamin B; and vitamin C in the prevention of heat diseases. L. A. 
Shoudy and G. H. Collings.—p. 573. 


Heat. Vitamins B, and C did not replace the salt and dextrose 
tablets in the prevention of heat diseases in a study made on 150 
men. The men did not feel any better with the addition of the 
vitamins. Sugar-coated tablets were better tolerated since they 
are not so readily absorbed. 


weights in rats. D.J. Ingle.—p. 7. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 128, August 4, 1945 
*Certain defects of a nationwide plan for provision of adequate medical care. W. G- 
Smillie—p. 1003. 
“The place of spa therapy in the treatment of cardiovascular conditions. C. R. 
Comstock.—p. 1023. 
Vol. 128, August 11, 1945 
*Transient hypertension. The relative prognostic importance of various systolic 
and diastolic levels. R.L. Levy, P. D. White and W. D. Stroud.—p. 1059. 
*An epidemic of infectious hepatitis apparently due to a water borne agent. J. R. 
Neefe and J. Stokes, Jr.—p. 1063 
Disinfection of water containing causative agent of infectious (epidemic) hepatitis. 
J. R. Neefe, J. Stokes, J. B. Baty and J. G. Reinhold.—p. 1076. 
Vol. 129, September 1, 1945 
*Outbreak of food poisoning due to Salmonella montevideo in an army general hos- 
pital. J.B. D’Albora, A. P. Ingegno and J. N. Edson.—p. 10. 
“Hepatic damage in infantile pellagra. T. Gillman and J. Gilman 
*Prevention of pellagra. Editorial.—p. 73 
Editorial.—p. 74. 


p- 12. 


*Vitamin imbalance 
Vol. 129, September 8, 1945 

Editorial.—p. 132. 

p. 132. 

Vol. 129, September 22, 1946 

M.A.Spellberg and W. A. Leff.— 


*Deficiency of B vitamins in man. 


*Alcohol problems. Editorial 


*Incidence of diabetes glycosuria in inductees 
p. 246 


*The treatment of insomnia and tension states. M.M. Miller.—p. 262. 


Medical Care. Suggests a comprehensive master plan for 
medical care by each state, so drawn as to meet its own require- 
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ments. The advice of the U. S. Public Health Service and other 
federal agencies should be sought in drawing up these plans. But 
the basis of each plan should be that primary responsibility for 
administration of the program must rest with the local community. 
Not only determination of policy, but the financing of each plan, 
should be a local responsibility. Supplementary aid may be 
furnished by the state where the particular situation requires such 
assistance. It must be admitted that the evolution of plans for 
improvement in medical services on a local autonomy basis is 
discouragingly slow. It does not keep pace with advances in 
medical science or with improvements in technique of administra- 
tion. ‘The evolution of socia] structure under the principles of 
democratic government is a slow, tedious, discouraging, painful 
process. Yet somehow, despite all its faults, we like it.’”’ The 
average thoughtful American, in relation to provision of adequate 
medical care for the family and the community, ‘‘is unwilling to 
surrender the principle of local community autonomy and to 
delegate authority to the federal government for the control and 
administration of such a personal and intimate matter as medical 
care of himself and his family.’ 

Cardiovascular Therapy. It is desirable to eliminate the un- 
necessary burden of obesity to the degree to which reduction is 
consonant with the safety of the individual. The stay at a spa 
creates an excellent opportunity to effect this when indicated, 
which is rather frequently. In any event simple foods, properly 
prepared and in moderate amount, are a basic part of the regimen. 
Ample provision is made for special types of diet as required when 
the complication of diabetes or gout exists, for instance. By and 
large the tendency is to restrict fluids to 3 or 4 pints daily and to 
keep salt moderately low. 

Transient Hypertension. The present study was designed to 
demonstrate possible differences in the prognostic importance of 
various systolic and diastolic levels of transient hypertension. 
With respect to the later development of sustained hypertension 
and retirement with cardiovascular-renal diseases, all levels of 
transient hypertension, both systolic and diastolic, were signifi- 
cant. Of particular interest was the observation that slight de- 
grees of elevation were important, even when the systolic level 
alone was involved. Of the greatest significance was a transient 
rise in diastolic pressure above 100 mm., especially as an early 
sign of subsequent sustained hypertension. The data given lend 
support to the view that transient elevations of blood pressure, 
above the upper range of normal, often represent an early stage of 
hypertensive vascular disease. 

Infectious Hepatitis. The evidence indicates that the agent 
responsible for this epidemic was water borne. The causative 
agent of infectious hepatitis is excreted in the feces of persons with 
the disease. The evidence presented herein confirms the observa- 
tions of others in this respect. Anything subject to direct or 
indirect contamination with feces provides a potential means of 
transmission of this disease. 

Food Poisoning. Thisis a report of an outbreak of food poison- 
ing due to Salmonella montevideo affecting both the organiza- 
tional personnel and the patient population of an Army general 
hospital. Analysis of the dietary histories of the affected persons 
permitted the conclusion that at least one of 3 pans of rice pudding 
had been the immediate infected source. Preparation of the pud- 
ding had been completed by 4a.m. It had then been left in flat 
field-range pans at kitchen temperature until served that after- 
noon at 4 o’clock and later. There had been 12 hours or more 
opportunity for contamination and incubation. The cook who 
prepared the rice pudding was closely questioned and gave a 
history of 2 to 4 loose stools daily since 1929. A routine stool 
culture a month prior to the outbreak had been negative. He 
came down with a perfectly typical attack of food poisoning after 
an 8-hour incubation period. Various foods, including the in- 
gredients used in making the rice pudding, were cultured, unfor- 
tunately not from the same lots used in making the offending, food, 
for none were available. Powdered and evaporated milk, sugar, 
egg powder, raisins, bread, water, meat, all were negative. It is 
not likely, however, that an original contamination of ingredients 
was the source of trouble, for sufficient heat was used in the mak- 
ing of the pudding to kill effectively any enteric organisms. It 
seems much more reasonable that inoculation of the food occurred 
in the 12-hour period during which it was kept in pans at kitchen 
temperature and that the cook who prepared the pudding may 
have been a chronic carrier. 

Infantile Pellagra. By means of liver biopsies it has been es- 
tablished that the livers of infantile pellagrins show various 
degrees of fatty change; in severe cases almost every liver cell is 
distended by a single large globule of fat. The reactions of the 
liver to vitamins, liver extract, and dried stomach have been 
studied in a selected series of 20 infantile pellagrins with com- 
parable hepatic lesions on admission. In severe cases the ad- 
ministration of vitamins intensified the accumulation of fat in the 
liver cells. Every one of the 7 cases treated with vitamins ter- 
minated fatally. Although liver extract rich in the Cohn fraction 
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Growing up bonny: 


Raine children, radiating vitality, 
do credit to mother’s good 


nutrition principles 


Back in 1940, when the Raine children were 9, 6 
and 11 years old, Mrs. Raine had served Nucoa eight 
or nine years. “When you can save enough on each 
pound to buy a quart of milk, it makes sense to 
spread your food dollar that way,” she figured. 

This understanding of good nutrition arithmetic 
gave Mrs. Raine a head start in wartime meal plan- 
ning. And today she continues to save with Nucoa 
and gain greater freedom of selection in balancing 
the family diet. 

For Mrs. Raine knows that with the high energy 
demands of growing children she must not scant the 
food fats. They furnish twice the energy value of 
equal weights of either proteins or carbohydrates 
and give “staying power” that makes the diet “satis- 
fying.”! Nucoa furnishes this food energy in the 
same amount? and in as digestible a form as butter.® 


Nucoa also supplies the Vitamin A (15,000 U.S.P. 


Units now in every pound!) and the flavor for which 
a churned spread for bread is valued in the diet. No 
other alternate for butter except vitaminized mar- 
garine has these characteristics. And Mrs. Raine has 
learned through years of experience how dependable 
Nucoa is. “Its uniform goodness spoils us for other 
spreads,” she says. For Nucoa is made under the 
strictest laboratory control. “Winter Nucoa” is as 
rich as “summer Nucoa” in Vitamin A,° and every 
pound tastes sweet and fresh, because Nucoa is 
freshly made the year round, on order only. 

Try Nucoa on your own table and you will not 
hesitate to recommend it. You will see why, through 
years of pleasing millions of households like Mrs. 
Raine’s, Nucoa has become America’s largest-selling 
margarine—the nutritious “thrift spread” that is “so 
good it melts in your mouth.” 


1H. C. Sherman, “Food Products,” The Macmillan Co., N. ¥Y. 1933 
—pp. 454-56. 

23,300 calories per pound. 

3 Over 96% digestible. 

4 See Group Seven of the “Basic 7” foods recommended in Official 
U. S. Food Rules for Good Nutrition. 

5 The first margarine to add Vitamin A, Nucoa is also first to in- 
—— fortification to 15,000 U.S.P. Units, guaranteed in every 
pound, 
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is superior to vitamins, the fat is depleted from the liver slowly 
despite the clinical recovery. Only 2 of the 7 cases in this group 
ended fatally. Dried stomach in 10-gm. doses daily in combina- 
tion with hydrochloric acid leads to spectacular recovery of the 
patient and loss of edema fluid. All the patients treated with 
dried stomach recovered. It is suggested that, in infantile 
pellagra, carbohydrate is converted into fat which cannot be 
utilized. The administration of vitamins in severe nutritional 
edema associated with pellagrous lesions in infants can be ex- 
tremely dangerous and is contraindicated. Recurrent attacks of 
subclinical and overt malnutrition result in progressive hepatic 
damage. These repeated insults are in no small measure responsi- 
ble for cirrhosis and probably for primary carcinoma of the liver 
so frequently encountered in young Negroes in South Africa. 

Pellagra Prevention. In 1735 it was argued that pellagra was 
due to some toxic or infectious factorin corn. In 1925 Goldberger 
reported evidence that the disease is presumably due to inadequate 
amounts of some essential nutritional factor in corn. Elvehjem 
and his associates afterward isolated this essential factor and 
identified it as nicotinic acid. In confirmation of the Goldberger 
theory nicotinic acid was afterward found to be clinically effective 
against blacktongue in dogs and against many (but not all) pel- 
lagra symptoms in man. As analytic methods were perfected, 
the deficiency theory was challenged. Ona dry weight basis corn 
contains as much nicotinic acid as eggs, milk, polished rice, oats or 
rye, and often more. The presence of an unknown pellagra- 
producing toxin in corn was thus indicated. In confirmation of 
this toxic theory Handler of Duke University found that the 
blacktongue syndrome in dogs is more readily produced on diets 
containing corn than with purified rations which contain much less 
nicotinic acid. Krehl and his associates of the University of 
Wisconsin afterward noted that corn exerts a pronounced retarda- 
tion of growth in rats which is counteracted by nicotinic acid. 
Polished rice or rolled oats, both of which contain significantly 
less nicotinic acid than corn, did not produce depression of growth 
when fed under identical conditions. In order to determine the 
mechanism of this depression of growth, Krehl made careful 
studies of the effects of corn grits on the nicotinic acid require- 
ments of dogs. Summarizing his results, Krehl concludes that 
on a heavy corn grit diet the nicotinic acid requirements of man 
are probally at least 3 times the requirements for comparable 
growth on a synthetic diet or whole milk ration. From this he 
suggests that the enrichment of corn meal and other milled corn 
products should be increased to include considerably more nico- 
tinic acid than is at present thought necessary. His data also 
suggest that the same prophylactic effects could be obtained by 
aeneene the amount of milk or milk products in daily human 

iets. 

Vitamin Imbalance. With more knowledge of the interactions 
of vitamins, the possibility of vitamin imbalance must be con- 
sidered. Indiscriminate administration of large amounts of 
individual members of the B complex, particularly thiamin, may 
lead to other vitamin deficiencies. ‘The addition of vitamins 
as in the fortification of foods should also be considered in regard 
to the possibility of vitamin imbalance. Balancing of the vita- 
mins may be of considerable clinical importance, particularly in 
diets of those at low economic levels or in the highly restricted 
diets of food faddists or patients with allergy. 

Deficiency of B Vitamins. An extensive investigation of the 
influence of a borderline deficiency and of an acute deprivation 
of some of the B group of vitamins in human subjects indicates 
that thiamin was the limiting factor in these experiments. It 
appears that, though there was little deviation from the normal as 
a result of the restriction of thiamin, superimposition of acute 
deficiency indicates that the allowances in the first part of the 
study were less than adequate. From a practical point of view 
there still exists the need for more incisive tests for detecting 
incipient deficiency of the B vitamins, especially thiamin. 

Alcohol Problems. The rat’s ability to make advantageous 
dietary selections was utilized as a tool for the investigation of 
nutritional problems. The problems, according to the authors, 
were literally put to the rat, and the rat with its selections has 
usually given a definite answer. It was found that rats prefer 
alcohol to water in concentrations of 1 to 6%. Under normal 
conditions they take only small amounts of alcohol in higher con- 
centrations. By their preferences the rats placed alcohol in the 
group of substances which have nutritional value. When forced 
to take larger amounts of alcohol, rats reduced their food intake 
almost directly in proportion to the caloric intake obtained from 
the alcohol. Since the rats grew and thrived under these circum- 
stances, the results indicated that- alcohol may replace large 
amounts of food. Of primary importance is the fact that the total 
caloric intake did not surpass normal level. Taste threshold and 
maximum preference concentrations were determined for 240 hu- 
man subjects between the ages of 4 and 50 years. The taste 
thresholds were similar to those found in rats. The preference 
concentrations varied through a much wider range. While most 
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children and adults did not like alcohol in concentrations above 
15%, about 8% liked the alcohol up to and including 50%. The 
investigators suggest that these youngsters who liked alcohol in 
such high concéntrations might be the potential drinkers, while 
the others who disliked it, even in low concentrations, might thus, 
by their taste mechanisms, be kept from drinking larger amounts 
of alcohol. Studies of the nervous system in a series of rats which 
had been intoxicated with ethyl alcohol and reared with various 
diets, each diet deficient in a single vitamin of the B group, with 
the exception of niacin, revealed pathologic alterations character- 
istic of the deficiency of the corresponding vitamin; the addition 
of alcohol produced neither qualitative nor quantitative modifica- 
tions of the pathologic picture. Studies of the central nervous 
system in a series of guinea-pigs treated with alcohol and kept 
deficient in vitamin C did not show significant pathologic changes. 
The frequency of liver cirrhosis is greater in the inebriate portion 
than in the temperate and abstinent part of the population but it 
would be fallacious to assume from this fact alone that alcohol 
bears a direct causal relationship to cirrhosis. Recent clinical 
studies have demonstrated that several other afflictions of the 
inebriate are caused by dietary deficiencies rather than by the 
direct action of alcohol. A study of 198 inebriates with liver 
cirrhosis has failed to demonstrate any beneficial effect of high 
carbohydrate diets or of vitamin B; on the course of cirrhosis of 
the liver in the inebriate. 

Diabetes Mellitus and Glycosuria. Of 32,033 inductees exam- 
ined in New Orleans, 37 had glycosuria. Only 9, or 0.28 per 
thousand, had diabetes mellitus. One abnormal glucose tolerance 
curve may be due to a previously abnormal diet and should not 
serve as a basis for a positive diagnosis of diabetes. The diagnosis 
of diabetes on the basis of one mildly abnormal] glucose tolerance 
test is unjustified. 

Salt Restricted Diet for Insomnia. Twenty patients suffering 
from insomnia and teasion states were treated by means of a salt- 
restricted dietary regimen with the following results: pronounced 
or moderate relief from tension and insomnia was observed in all 
but 3 of the cases; 10 patients suffered relapses following the addi- 
tion of salt to the diet; improvement was noted generally in the 
duration and regularity of sleep, with a concurrent reduction in 
lability and intensity or emotional response on the lower salt 
intake; improved sleep and reduction in tension were usually 
accompanied by lowered blood pressure, pulse rate and additional 
evidence of reduced sympathetic tone. The application of low 
sodium chloride diets as described is suggested as an important 
adjunct to psychotherapeutic measures in the treatment of in- 
somnia and tension states. 


JOURNAL OF BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 
Vol. 159, July 1946 
*A dietary factor essential for guinea pigs. Changes in the distribution of the plasma 
protein during the deficiency. W.J. van Wagtendonk and L. P. Zill.—p. 247. 
*The metabolism of pantothenic acid and its lactone moiety in man. H. P. Sarett. 
—p. 321. 


Anti-Stiffness Factor. Deficiency of this factor produces 
changes in the plasma protein such as a rise in globulin nitrogen 
content causing the total plasma nitrogen to increase. Prolonged 
treatment with the factor is necessary for recovery. 

Pantothenic Acid. Normal excretion of pantothenic acid is 3.1 
to 3.8 mg. Oral administration of 100 mg. pantothenic acid 
showed an average excretion of 15 mg. and an excretion of 2.6 
mg. extralactone. Intravenous administration of 100 mg. showed 
an average excretion of 35 mg. and no extra lactone. 


JOURNAL OF NUTRITION 
Vol. 30, July 1945 


*The nutritional value of telang livers. P.L.Pavcek, E.J. Herbst andC.A Elveh- 
jem.—p. 1. 

*Biomicroscopy of the eyes in evaluation of nutritional status. Conjunctival changes. 
R. K. Anderson and D. F. Milam.—p. 11. 

*Biomicroscopy of the eyes in evaluation of nutritional status. 
ation. R.K. Anderson and D. F. Milam.—p. 17. 

*Thiamine, riboflavin and nicotinic acid retention in preparation of overseas hams 
and bacon. H. P. Sarett and V. H. Cheldelin—p. 25. 

*The riboflavin, niacin and thiamine content of dried leguminous seeds. L. Daniel 
and L. C. Norris.—p. 31. 


Corneal vasculariz- 


Vol. 30, August 1945 


*Physiological availability of the vitamins. I. The human bioassay technic. D. 
Melnick, M. Hochberg and B. L. Oser.—p. 67. 

*Physiological availability of the vitamins. Il. The effect of dietary thiaminase 
in fish products. D. Melnick, M. Hochberg and B. L. Oser.—p. 81. 

Comparative merits of fasting specimens, random specimens and oral loading tests 
in field nutritional surveys. R.E.Johnson,C. Henderson, P. F. Robinson and 
C. C. Consolazio.—p. 89. 
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THE BOOKLET 
MORE AND MORE 
DOCTORS ARE 





When patients come to you for advice on losing weight, you 
will find this Knox booklet a truly practical help. 


In addition to the 54 low-calorie recipes, it gives a sug- 
gested diet list that provides adequate protein, minerals and 
vitamins, 2s recommended by the Committee on Food and 


Nutrition, National Research Council. 


The recipes include liberal amounts of the protective foods, 
and are planned to make the diet appetizing and interesting. 
Also, approximate food values are given for each serving 


to help patients keep within the calorie limits prescribed. 


We will be glad to send you as many copies as you can 


use. Just check and mail us the coupon below. 











EER A ee si geo en cee naa eat” aateunt wold! 7490 A ae 
| | KNOX GELATINE, Box 466 Johnstown, N.Y. | 
l Please send me FREE____copies of ‘‘REDUCING 
l DIETS AND RECIPES.”’ i 
| Name. | 
| I 
GELATINE =| *<———— 
nn | ei as ies nose oe ae | 
IS PLAIN, UNFLAVORED GELATINE, | i 
ALL PROTEIN, NO SUGAR Bi iti ok ast is i ai ie avant mt kt etonal 
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Effects of food intake and anoxia upon ascorbic acid excretion, acidity of urine and 
survival of male albino rats. K. E. Langwill, C. C. King and G. MacLeod. 
—p. 99. 

*Studies on the prolonged maintenance of adult dogs on purified diets. A.O.Seeler 
and R. H. Silber.—p. 111. 

*The availability of soybean oil meal phosphorus for the rat. R. R. Spitzer and 
P. H. Phillips.—p. 117. 

*Alcohol metabolism as related to the production of thiamine deficiency. W. W. 
Westerfeld and E. A. Doisy, Jr.—p. 127. 

*A study of hemoglobin formation following the administration of certain amino 
acids to rats fed a diet low in protein. A. U.Orten and J. M. Orten.—p. 137. 
*The effect of fat upon the utilization of galactose by therat. L. P. Zialcita, Jr., and 

H. H. Mitchell.—p. 147. 


Telang Livers. Each year 3% of all beef livers inspected are 
condemned for telangiectasis, commonly called telang livers. 
Telang and normal livers were quite similar in content of carotene, 
ascorbic acid, pantothenic acid, niacin, biotin and fat but telang 
livers are 50% higher iniron. The feeding of telang livers to rats 
produced growth failure, paralysis, and multiple spontaneous 
fractures of the bones of the extremities due to their abnormally 
high stores of vitamin A. 

Conjunctival Changes of Eye. Conjunctival changes are more 
common in Negroes than whites. No correlation was observed 
between the incidence of conjunctival changes detected with the 
slit lamp, and the level of vitamin A in the diet or blood plasma. 

Corneal Invasion. There is no correlation between the ribo- 
flavin intake and the incidence or severity of corneal invasion. 
A lower incidence occurs in the Negro race than in the white. 

Overseas Ham and Bacon. After soaking and boiling of whole 
hams 72% thiamin, 79% riboflavin, and 79% nicotinic acid were 
retained; after baking, 55% thiamin, 67% riboflavin, and 68% 
nicotinic acid. After soaking of overseas bacon only 52% thiamin, 
78% riboflavin, and 42% nicotinic acid were retained; after frying 
the remainder, vitamins were 20, 72, and 30%, respectively. 

Vitamins in Legumes. The methods used were the fluorometric 
method for riboflavin, microbiological method for niacin, and the 
thiochrome method for thiamin. It was concluded that legumes 
are an excellent source of thiamin and a good source of niacin and 
riboflavin. With few exceptions, soybeans have the greatest 
amount of all three vitamins. 

Vitamin Bioassays. A biological assay technique is described 
for the simultaneous determination of the physiological avail- 
ability of the water-soluble vitamins, based upon the observation 
that the urinary excretion of the water-soluble vitamins, as such 
or as their derivatives, parallels the quantity consumed, provided 
that normal test subjects are employed, who at the time of the 
tests are subsisting on an adequate diet. A simplified feeding 
routine is described which extends the applicability of the assay 
to quantitative studies of problems in human nutrition, particu- 
larly those dealing with the factors which contribute to condi- 
tioned malnutrition. The dose-response relationships for each of 
the test vitamins have been found to be linear and the reproduci- 
bility of the data superior to that encountered in most animal 
assays. 

Thiaminase. In vitro tests indicate that various fish products 
intended for direct human consumption contain a thiaminase as 
present in raw clams which destroys thiamin in a static test 
system. More than 8 times the minimal daily requirement of 
thiamin was destroyed simply in preparing a homogeneous mash 
of a daily ration to which both clams and thiamin had been added. 
Because other fish products also are consumed in a raw or partially 
cooked state by man, this finding warrants consideration of the 
anti-thiamin principle in fish products as a possible conditioning 
factor in malnutrition. 

Purified Diets. The dietary requirement of the adult dog 
for pantothenic acid is so small that the production of pantothenic 
acid deficiency is a very slow process. Three dogs were main- 
tained in apparent good health for 44 years on a basal diet, supple- 
mented with thiamin, riboflavin, nicotinie acid, pyridoxine, and 
for two of the three dogs with pantothenic acid also. The basal 
diet according to present knowledge had no significant amounts 
of the members of the B vitamin complex. 

Soybean Phosphorus. The phosphorus of soybean oil meal was 
readily available for growth and bone formation. Additional 
heat apparently had no measurable effect on the availability of the 
phosphorus. The protein of soybean oil was nearly equal to that 
of blood fibrin and both of these proteins were superior to casein 
when fed at levels of 14.0%. The data further indicate that 
soybean oil meal protein when properly supplemented with 
vitamins including choline does not require cystine and methionine 
in supplemental amounts greater than that supplied by the trace 
of these substances present in 1% 1:20 liver powder. 

Thiamin Deficiency. The isocaloric substitution of aleohol for 
fat or carbohydrate in a thiamin-deficient diet delays the onset 
of opisthotonus ‘and death in pigeons. 

Hemoglobin Formation and Amino Acids. The effects of the 
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administration of various individual amino acids on the hemoglo- 
bin content of the blood of rats made anemic by the ingestion of a 
diet low in protein were interpreted as evidence that no single 
amino acid can be regarded as a ‘‘key’’ amino acid in hemoglobin 
synthesis in the organism but rather that a combination of amino 
acids in as yet undetermined proportions is essential for the 
in vivo fabrication of the hemoglobin molecule. 

Utilization of Galactose. The results obtained fail to confirm 
the reported influence of fat, as such, on the metabolism of galac- 
tose. Neither is there any reasonable expectation from the 
available facts of animal nutrition that dietary fats should favor 
the utilization of galactose in animal metabolism. 


MILBANK MEMORIAL FUND QUARTERLY 


Vel. 23, July 1945 
*A program of preventive medicine for the individual. M. I. Roemer.—p. 209. 


*An experiment in nutrition teaching by public health nurses. J. Downes and A. 
Baronovsky.—p. 227. 


Preventive Medicine. An inventory of known preventive 
measures with a rough estimate of what their annual cost would 
be, as part of an organized group medical service, is estimated to 
be about $5.40 per capita. In connection with this it is explained 
that ‘dental prophylaxis may be done by an oral hygienist, 
requiring about 30 min., while the examination would consume 
about 15 min. of dentist’s time. Assuming a dentist’s hour valued 
at $2 ($4,000 annual salary) a hygienist’s hour valued at $1 and 
accounting for accessory costs (including occasional x-rays), the 
cost per examination would amount to about $1.35. Examina- 
tions would, of course, ‘‘almost invariably disclose defects, so 
that ultimate expenditures for dental therapy would be consider- 
able, though they would decline through the years.” 

Nutrition Teaching. Describes the diets of 60 tuberculous 
families in a Harlem area of New York City in 1943 before and 
after special nutrition teaching was given by the public health 
nurse. Significant increases were found in the use of specific foods 
after teaching; the greatest increases occurred in the use of green 
or yellow vegetables and in the use of all vegetables. ‘‘The public 
health nurse has an unusual opportunity to give dietary instruc- 
tion to families with serious health problems and it is desirable 
and feasible that her teaching program should emphasize the 
betterment of food habits as one important preventive health 
measure.”’ 


NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF MEDICINE 
Vol. 233, July 12, 1945 


*Early rising after surgical operations. J. Ashkins.—-p. 33. 


Vol. 233, August 16, 1945 


*The treatment of rheumatoid arthritis with 417 courses of gold. A. Cohen, J. Gold- 
man, and A. W. Dubbs.—p. 199. 


Early Rising After Operations. In the majority of cases it 
seems safe to allow patients out of bed within 24 hr. after opera- 
tion. The dangers of prolonged postoperative bed rest, particu- 
larly in the obese and aged, are becoming more generally 
recognized. Postoperative complications such as pneumonia, 
wound infection, thrombosis and embolism are less frequent. 

Rheumatoid Arthritis. Gold preparations are recommended 
in the treatment of rheumatoid arthritis based on results with 259 
patients, but extreme caution must be exercised. Ascorbic acid 
or vitamin B complex did not aid in reducing untoward reactions. 


NEW YORK STATE JOURNAL OF MEDICINE 
Vol. 45, July 1, 1945 
*The interrelationship of undernutrition, fatigue, and latent hepatic disease in the 


industrial worker. A.O. Wilensky.—p. 1447. 
*The role of pyruvie acid in fatigue. N.Meyers.—p. 1450. 


Undernutrition and Hepatic Disease. Undernutrition, fre- 
quently associated with unrecognized latent liver disease, leads 
to undue and pathologic forms of fatigue. Jaundice is often 
noticed. Fatigue is probably the most important form and cause 
of disability in the industrial worker. An enriched protein diet, 
rather than an excessively carbohydrate diet in an otherwise 
well-balanced and sufficiently abundant diet, is stressed both as a 
preventive and a curative measure. 

Pyruvic Acid and Fatigue. Pyruvic acid is often accumulated 
in the blood when the system lacks sufficient thiamin to complete 
the metabolism ofenergy*foods. Thiamin in the form of cocar- 
boxylase is essential to the carboxylation‘offpyruvic acid into’the 
final oxidative products which only then make food energy avail- 
able for the body’s use. In a group of 38 employees‘it was found 
that the progress‘of fatigue elimination‘was parallel to the reduc- 
tion of the blood ‘pyruvic ‘acid content to normal. 
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USNEA, THE NAME FOR THE MOSS SCRAPED from 

the skull of a deceased criminal, was an 18th Century food is opened it should be emptied immediately into 
“cure-all.’’” The physician applied it to the patient’s a porcelain container. Otherwise it becomes poisonous, 
skin with a piece of rope with which the criminal they say. Perhaps you have heard this fallacy many 
had been hanged. times. 


Says the Department of Agriculture: “It is just as safe to keep canned 
food in the can it comes in as it is to empty the food into another container. The 
principal precautions for keeping food are — keep it cool and keep it covered.” 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE +« NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FIBRE AND METAL CONTAINERS 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































PHYSIOLOGICAL REVIEWS 


Vol. 25, July 1945 


*The effects of dietary deficiences upon the oral structures. I. Schour and M. Massler. 
—p. 442. 


Dietary Deficiencies. The oral tissues have been called the 
barometer of the state of nutrition of the body. The characteris- 
tic changes in response to nutritional disturbances are discussed 
in detail. 


PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS 


Vol. 60, August 10, 1945 
*Tests of the effectiveness of DDT in anopheline control. S. W. Simmons.—p. 917. 


Vol. 60, September 7, 1945 


*Sickness absenteeism among male and female industrial workers during 1944, and 
among males during the first quarter of 1945, with a note on absence duration, 
1941-44. W.M. Gafafer.—p. 1043. 


Vol. 60, September 14, 1945 
*The effect of topically applied sodium fluoride on dental caries experience. II. 


Report of findings for second study year. J.W. Knutson and W. D. Armstrong. 
—p. 1085. 


DDT. The average tenant house can be treated with a DDT 
residual spray at a cost of about $1.50 to $1.75, including labor, 
materials, and overhead, but exclusive of initial outlay for heavy 
equipment. A dosage of 200 mg. DDT per square foot of surface 
area has effected a 60 to 90% mortality in wild mosquitoes in 
unoccupied houses 20 weeks subsequent to treatment. The use 
of DDT costs less than one fifth as much as a comparable effective 
application of fuel oil in larvae control. 

Absenteeism. Figures from the Industrial Hygiene Division, 
Bureau of State Services, show that the 1944 female rate for all 
causes (221.0 absences per 1000 females) is the highest recorded 
annual rate of the 10-year period 1935-44, being 35% above the 
mean of 163.1 but only 8% above that for 1943 (204.1). In each 
year, the female rate for all causes and each of the broad cause 
groups (with the possible exception of nonindustrial injuries) is 
higher than the corresponding male rate, the excess in the total 
frequency among females in 1944 being 57%. Among males the 
highest nonrespiratory nondigestive rates are consistently re- 
vealed for the rheumatic diseases, with diseases of the circulatory 
system, diseases of the genito-urinary system, and neurasthenia 
ranking second, third, and fourth in frequency each year. Among 
females, diseases of the genito-urinary system regularly yielded 
the highest frequency rate each year while diseases ‘ofthe circula- 
tory system were generally low. Neurasthenia, ranking third in 
order in 1935-40, fell slightly below the circulatory diseases in 1941 
but rose rapidly to second place in 1943 and 1944. Absences on 
account of sickness and nonindustrial injuries disabling for a 
specified number of calendar days or longer showed minimum 
duration periods ranging from 8 through 92 days. 

Sodium Fluoride and Dental Caries. During the 2-year period 
ending May 1944, 41.3% less teeth became carious of the fluoride- 
treated than of the untreated teeth of the treated group of chil- 
dren. The number of additional tooth surfaces which became 
decayed in teeth which were carious at the beginning of the study 
was 23.1% less in treated than in untreated carious teeth. During 
the second study year, the year ending May 1944, 46.6% less 
treated teeth became carious than untreated teeth. The number 
of additional surfaces which became decayed in previously carious 
teeth was 25.2% less in treated than in untreated carious teeth. 
By and large the findings confirm those reported for the first study 
year, indicating further that the fluoride treatments are fully as 
effective in inhibiting dental caries during the second year follow- 
ing treatment as during the first year. The evidence suggests 
that the treatment of carious teeth reduces approximately 20% 
the liability to attack on additional surfaces. 


REVISTA DE LA ASOCIACION ARGENTINA DE DIETOLOGIA 
(BUENOS AIRES) 


Vol. 3, January, February and March 1945 

*Influence of nutrition on the calcification of the milk tooth. P. Escudero and D. 
Mosto.—p. 24. 

New components of the vitamin B complex. E.C. Barton Wright, W. B. Emery 
and F. A. Robinson.—p. 40. 

*Introduction to the study of Wood’s light in the identification of foodstuffs. J.C. 
Radice.—p. 43. 

*Diabetes of the obese. P. Landabure, R. D. Lopez and A. Magdalena.—p. 51. 

Microbiological study of powdered milk preparations for children. C. L. Iaconis. 
—p. HA. 

Method of isolating the bacteria of the aroma of butter. 8. Soriano.—p. 57. 


Nutrition and Deciduous Teeth. A study was made of the 
temporary teeth of a child who had subsisted since birth on a diet 
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recommended by the National Institute of Nutrition. During 
the prenatal period the diet of the child’s mother was also super- 
vised by the Institute. The child’s parents, grandparents and 
great-grandparents had a history of poor teeth, with multiple 
caries and partial or total loss at anearly age. The child’s tempo- 
rary teeth appeared normally, 20 teeth being present at 25 months. 
They were brilliant, regular, smooth-surfaced, and hard. A right 
superior incisor, lost through accident at 5 years, the deciduous 
teeth lost spontaneously, and a supernumerary upper incisor 
were examined in detail. The teeth were found to be extremely 
hard; the calcification of the dentine and enamel was uniform, 
complete, uninterrupted and regular. Ten photographs and 2 
charts are included. 

Wood’s Light. The use of Wood’s light is recommended for the 
detection of adulteration in foods. Descriptions are given of the 
appearance of numerous substances examined by this method. 

Diabetes and Obesity. Basing their conclusions on a study of 
330 diabetics whose obesity antedated the appearance of diabetes 
the authors report as follows: diabetes is most frequently initiated 
in the obese between the ages of 40 and 60; women (221 cases) are 
more frequently afflicted than men (119 cases); the excess weight 
is usually between 20 and 40% of the ideal weight; 64% of the 
patients had a family history of obesity, but there was a family 
history of diabetes in only 19% of the cases; diabetes of the obese 
is benign; complications in obese diabetics, in order of frequency, 
- cardiocirculatory disorders, disturbances of the liver and bile 

ucts. 


SCIENCE 


Vol. 102, August 17, 1945 
*Bread “enrichment,” discussion. R. R. Williams and E. V. McCollum.—p. 180. 


Bread Enrichment. Williams believes enrichment is called for 
because of the deficiency diseases in the ‘“‘hot bread belt’? of our 
South. Addition of wheat germ, corn germ, yeast and soy flour 
as bread improvers is impractical since it would be similar to 
changing from white flour to whole wheat. McCollum states 
that the term ‘“‘enriched’’ is misleading since the essential nutri- 
ents of the flour were removed in refining and only three vitamins 
and iron added. If skim milk powder, wheat or corn germ, or 
dried yeast were added in suitable amounts the bread would be 
nutritionally superior to that containing only the required enrich- 
ing ingredients. Since bread is a low-cost food, it should be so 
nutritious that it can make good most of the deficiencies of any 
other foods included in a simple and monotonous diet. 


SCIENTIFIC MONTHLY 


July 1945 


*Some nutritional aspects of green leafy vegetables. Science on the march. S. H, 
Wittever.—p. 71. 


August 1945 
*United States restrictions on Argentine beef. E.B.Straw.—p. 101. 


Leafy Vegetables. Leafy vegetables are recommended in the 
diet for their mineral and vitamin content. They are classified 
botanically as belonging to either the goosefoot (spinach, Swiss 
chard and beet greens) or mustard (kale, turnip greens and col- 
lards) family. The goosefoot family contains oxalic acid which 
prevents the utilization of the plant’s most important mineral 
components and may render unavailable a large percentage of the 
same minerals normally furnished by other foods in the diet, such 
as milk. The members of the mustard family may be recom- 
mended for their basic minerals as well as their vitamin content. 
The soil affects the minerals in the food. Nitrogen in the soil may 
produce a reduction of as much as 60% in vitamin C, calcium, and 
phosphorus. Insects and animal life usually select foods from 
those grown in a low-nitrogen soil. 

Argentine Beef. Cattle from certain regions are affected by 
foot-and-mouth disease which is highly contagious; however, the 
Argentine livestock raisers in noninfected regions are also pro- 
hibited from selling meat to the United States. Argentine cattle- 
men say the real reason for American restrictions is the fact that 
American beef producers fear competition. 


SOUTHERN MEDICAL JOURNAL 
Vol. 88, July 1946 
*Complications of peptic ulcer. W.B. Marbury and M. L. Goldman.—p. 453. 
Vol. 38, August 1945 
*Nerve pathology in vitamin B deficiency. Editorial.—p. 561. 
Peptic Ulcer. Mortality rate in peptic ulcer could be reduced 


if more cases were operated upon at a time|when surgery would do 
the most good. Transduodenal ligation or'partial{resection should 
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Man cannot live without 
the Aminos! 


Just coming into prominence, the study of the 
Amino Acid components of Protein promises 
to add greatly to our knowledge of human 
life and growth. Protein is essential for tissue 
building, for the synthesis of hormones and 
enzymes which control bodily functions and 
digestion, for hemoglobin which carries 
oxygen throughout the body. Without a 
sufficient supply of the proper Protein, the 


23 


Amino Acids are 
now known to 
exist 


§ Z 


are apparently 
essential to 
growth and 
reproduction 


of these are 
indispensable to 
human life 


That is why nutritionists are now so interested in 
finding Protein-rich foods which have not only 

substantial amounts of amino acids, but also the 
aminos which are most essential to life and growth. 


It has been known for some time that oatmeal has more Protein, more 
iron, more vitamin B;, and more food-energy than any other natural 
whole-grain cereal. Now later research reveals that not only does oat- 
meal have more Protein but oatmeal Protein is better—it contains all ten 
of the essential amino acids in significant amounts. 


We Among Natural Cereals es 
\\QATMEAL Leads in Amino Acids(', 


A According to the best evidence now available,oatmeal ap- 

pears to have more of each of the ten essential amino 

\ acids than any natural cereal except in one instance where 

\ corn appears to contain more leucine (quantitative data on 
y methionine are lacking for corn and wheat). 


PERCENTAGE OF AMINO-ACIDS FURNISHED BY: 
webs OATMEAL WHEAT CORN RICE 

1.41 0.75 1.94 0.54 
Phenylalanine 


1.13 0.74 0.41 0.44 
Valine 


0.90 0.47 0.41 0.45 
Isoleucine 

0.87 0.43 0.32 0.36 

0.57 0.43 0.32 0.27 

0.54 0.35 0.23 0.22 


0.38 ? ? 0.25 
Tryptephane 


Arginine 


0.21:0.13 0.09 0.05 


0.98 0.360.36 0.49 
Histidine 
0.33 0.20 0.220.11 
Protein (Nx 6.25) 16.4% 13.0% 9.0% 7.0% 


See How Oatmeal Compares with Protein-prominent Meat and Whole 
Milk (and remember, you get the values of both oats and milk in a 
serving of oatmeal with milk.) 


. Rolled * 
Percent Amino Acids in: pe eee: | 


Leucine 0.40 1.60 
Phenylalanine 

Valine 

Isoleucine 

Threonine 

Lysine 

Methionine 

Tryptophane 

Histidine 

Arginine 


Protein (N x 6.25) 16.4% 

*Values for these foods on “as purchased” basis. 

Reference: Calculated from data given by Block and Bolling, “The Amino-Acid Composition 
of Proteins and Foods,” C. C. Thomas, Springfield, Ill., (1945); and from private 
communication with the authors. 


UAKER OATS 
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be considered for those in the older age group. There is a definite 
neurogenic factor underlying the development of peptic ulcer. 
Vitamin B Deficiency. Young swine with early pyridoxine 
deficiency show disturbances in growth, severe anemia associated 
with a rise in the serum iron and hemosidecosis of the spleen, 
liver, and bone marrow, fatty liver, epileptiform seizures, and 
ataxia with twisting and weakening of the legs. They showed 


AMERICAN COOKERY 


Vol. 50, June 1946 
*Considering cutlery.—p. 32. 
*Between-meal snacks keep workers going. R.B.Baldrige.—p. 34. 


Cutlery. In selecting cutlery, the best quality knife is forged 
rather than stamped, hollow ground, and has the polish ground on. 
The quality of the steel and the tempering are important and 
hard to judge, but characteristics such as the length of the tang 
extending into the handle are easy tosee. Knives should be used 
only for cutting, and the edges never allowed to come down on a 
metal or enameled surface. Blades should not be heated, nor 
knives placed with other cutlery in a drawer. Knives should be 
rinsed in warm water and dried and not scoured with harsh 
powders. A knife will stay in better condition if given a few 
strokes with the sharpening steel frequently. They should not be 
sharpened on a rotary sharpener. ; 

Between-Meal Snacks. Three ordinary meals ja day have 
proved insufficient for maximum productivity of workers; be- 
tween-meal feeding has become a necessary supplement. Studies 
indicate that productivity, absentee records, and morale are 
improved by 5 feedings a day.’ ‘It is argued that the production 
increase and better morale recorded by employers may be psycho- 
logical and not physiological, but this does not challenge the fact 
that workers should be given rest periods, during which time they 
may obtain food. 


AMERICAN RESTAURANT MAGAZINE 


Vol. 29, June 1945 
*Better breakfast bureau.—p. 10. 
*Stretching the meat for breakfast. J. A. Cline.—p. 58. 


Vol. 29, July 1945 
Luncheon specials which extend meat. J. A. Cline.—p. 26. 
*Pot and pan sterilizer for restaurants.—p. 78. 


Better Breakfasts. Restaurants are run for profit and if good 
nutritious meals are salable, the restaurant manager will offer 
them for sale. If the dietitians can prove that nutritious combi- 
—_ will sell, restaurant operators will not hesitate to offer 
them. 

Meat for Breakfast. Possibilities for extending the old break- 
fast favorites, bacon, sausage, and ham, are suggested and 14 
recipes given. 

Pot and Pan Sterilizer. H.W. Bounds, cafeteria director of 
the University of Mississippi, developed a pot and pan sterilizer 
used in feeding 1100 members of the armed forces. Approved by 
the Army and available to restaurant operators, the plan calls 
for the introduction of live steam into,the water used for rinsing 
utensils. In operation, the utensils are placed for three minutes 
in the rinsing water, which is kept at atemperature of 190 to 200° 
F. by passing live steam through the water. Proper temperature 
is maintained by checking with a thermometer attached to the 
center of the sterilizer. 


BAKER’S HELPER 


Vol. 83, June 16, 1945 
*Official report on Philippine sugar. L. Sullivan.—p. 35. 
*Electronic device speeds defrosting of frozen produce.—p. 40. 


Vol. 83, June 80, 1945 


*Things bakers should know about glycerine. G. Leffingwell and M. A. Lesser.—p. 
56. 


Vol. 84, July 28, 1945 
*Frozen pies—baked and unbaked.—p. 56. 
*Spices used in bakery and confectionery products. W. Schweisheimer.—p. 58. 
*Industrial feeding streamlined. W.E. Broeg.—p. 78. 


Philippine Sugar. There is no sugar crop at present in the 
Philippines. Many sugar mills and other industrial plants were 
wholly or partly destroyed. It will be 2 or 3 years before we may 
expect any considerable volume of sugar from that area. 

Electronic Defroster. High frequency heat, an electronic 
miracle used in dehydrating Army K rations, has been success- 
fully used as a high speed defroster of frozen foods in bulk. The 
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myelin degeneration of the peripheral nerves, followed by axis 
cylinder degeneration. Swine with pantothenic acid deficiency 
shoe a striking disturbance in growth, loss of hair, excessive nasal 
secretion, tongue changes, diarrhea and ulcerative colitis with 
ataxia. While the site of injury in pyridoxine deficiency was in 
the peripheral process, in pantothenic acid deficiency it was in the 
cell body itself. 


method involves use of an ‘“‘oven’’ with insulated metal plates or 
electrodes connected to a high frequency generator. Frozen food 
placed between these plates is subjected to dielectric heating, 
which reaches the core of the frozen substance as well as its sur- 
faces, inducing uniform defrosting achieved so rapidly that there 
is no chemical breakdown in the structure of the food as in normal 
thawing. A barrel of frozen berries which ordinarily takes 7 days 
to thaw takes only lhr. by thismethod. As precise time schedules 
are worked out for various foods, cartons or barrels could be 
placed on conveyor belts and passed through the oven at a speed 
appropriate to the type of food being defrosted. 

Glycerine in Baking. Glycerine owes its favorable acceptance 
chiefly to the fact that it helps maintain freshness, as it has a 
high moisture-retaining action. It is also a good solvent and 
blending agent, helping to disseminate flavor throughout, the 
products and to retain their attractive appearance and palate- 
pleasing properties under conditions which ordinarily result in 
staling and losses. In addition to retaining moisture, it serves 
to improve flavor, texture, and color. Because it withstands 
temperatures as high as 555°F., glycerine continues to function 
throughout the various stages of cake making. In this country, 
glycerine is incorporated in cake batters via frozen glycerinated 
whole eggs or yolks. When eggs are frozen, certain changes take 
place which affect their physical and colloidal properties and their 
function in cake making, as the emulsifying, lubricating, and gas 
retention properties are impaired in varying degrees. Kgg yolks 
are processed with glycerine before freezing to overcome these 
defects and to minimize the formation of large ice crystals. 

Frozen Pies. Experiments at the College of Home Economics, 
Syracuse University, were carried out on the freezing of pies and 
apples to be used in pies. Apples were purchased during October 
and November, pared, cut, steamed 1} min. and treated as follows: 
granulated sugar added; syrup of granulated sugar and equal 
amount of water added; and no sugar added. Slightly green 
apples yielded a more pronounced flavor, but seemed drier than 
the riper apples in the finished pie. Pastry was made by the hot 
water method and by the conventional home method of prepara- 
tion, using lard as shortening and equal amounts of lard and flour. 
Pies were frozen baked, partially baked, and without any baking. 
The method of thawing did not affect the flavor or texture of the 
apples, but thawing in the. oven seemed to be the only method 
which prevented the pastry from becoming soggy. The pastry of 
all pies was good and after 4 months there was little difference in 
the pastry made by the 2 methods. After short storage the under- 
crust was soggier than that of a freshly made apple pie, but after 
long storage, this sogginess decreased. In general, all pies were 
satisfactory, but it was thought that the frozen baked pies thawed 
in the oven (425°F.) were superior to the others. 

Spices. Caraway, anise, coriander, ginger, cinnamon, vanilla, 
peppermint, garden angelica, lovage, and fennel are discussed in 
this article on the basis of historical interest, source, and ancient 
and present uses. 

Industrial Feeding. In industrial feeding, either cafeterias or 
mobile units must be planned according to the needs of the particu- 
lar plant. If the feeding is to be handled in more than one unit, a 
central commissary should be used so that all supplies needed 
may be received, stored, and refrigerated. It should also have 
equipment to prepare all food up to the cooking stage, such as the 
butchering of meat and cleaning of vegetables, so that the cooking 
can be done with as little labor as possible in the individual units. 
Insulated food containers and a means of transporting them rap- 
idly are a necessity, as is a method of cleaning and sterilizing 
containers. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 


Vol. 17, August 1945 
*New technics and controls produce nonperishable cream. C.R.Havighorst.—p. 69. 
*Starch sponge—a promising new ingredient. G. E. Hilbert, M. M. MacMasters, 
M. J. Cox, C. W. Bice, M. Hedges and V. L. Getz.—p. 72. 
Sources and characteristics of oil of savory. E. Guenther.—p. 99. 
*New packages and products.—p. 106. 


Vol. 17, September 1945 


*Maturity of raw sweet corn détermined by refractometer. G.C. Scott, R. O. Bel- 
kengren and E. C. Ritchell.—p. 86. 
*Electronic heat inactivates enzymes in potatoes. A. L. Schade.—p. 90. 
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WASH MORE DISHES—CLEANER 
MMACULATE TABLEWARE and sparkling glasses are sure 


ie Sse e- 9O a Nr (x I signs of efficient management, good food and—a popular 


restaurant. Wise managers use Calgonite. Calgonite con- 
tains a full 40% of Calgon* . . . makes water 100% soft... 
stimulates alkaline cleansing to vigorous activity .. . pre- 
IT CONTAINS 40% CALGON vents film on tableware, scum or scale in the machine. 
Write for our free booklet containing complete instruc- 
tions for better dishwashing. Address: Calgon, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of Hagan Corp., Hagan Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


st.—p. 69. 
cMasters, 


2. O. Bel- 


*caLconiTeE for mechanical dishwashing. *Noca for hand dishwashing, glass washing and wall washing. *caLcotac. The new sudsless cleanser 
for sparkling bar glassware, *Registered trade-marks of Calgon, Inc. 
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*Electronic rat trap.—p. 93. 

*Freezing cooked foods—Part I. J. G.Woodroof and I. 8. Atkinson.—p. 97. 
*Commercial sulphiting practices. E. A. Beavens and J. A. Bourne.—p. 100. 
*Editorials—p. 105. 

*New packages and products.—p. 108. 

*Food industry news.—p. 113. 


Nonperishable Cream. A method of processing a sterilized 
and stabilized cream has been perfected during the past 6 years 
by California Milk ProductsCo. Sterility of the product (Avoset) 
is attained without the development of chemical changes which 
produce caramelization and instability. The process employs 
high-temperature continuous sterilization in which the product is 
brought to sterilizing temperature almost instantly and then 
rapidly cooled after a short interval of time. In fact, the product 
evidences unusual stability qualities with almost complete ab- 
sence of the cooked flavor or partially caramelized color often 
associated with heat-processed fluid milk products. Fresh cream 
having an acidity of below 0.15% for the light grades and below 
0.14% for the heavy grades is selected, piped to a storage tank 
in the processing room, where a small amount of vegetable sta- 
bilizer (sodium alginate), approximately 0.10 to 0.25% by weight, 
is added before processing. ‘The cream is sterilized in a continuous 
flow by direct application of high-pressure steam. In the first 
units of the equipment the fresh cream is preheated, under pres- 
sure, in two kettles, then flows to the sterilizers, where it is pro- 
cessed at 260 to 280°F., seldom longer than 4 min. The sterilized 
cream then flows to the homogenizer, and thence into cooling coils 
and finally into sterile holding tanks which feed the bottle filler. 
Each day’s production is stored for 6 days while laboratory tests 
are made, including heating to 100°F., subjecting to simulated 
churning action, and checking on fat globuie content. It has 
been found that undesirable flavor changes develop very slowly. 
Samples over 2 years old are still satisfactory from a flavor stand- 
point. ‘Cream plug’’ formation sometimes takes place in 9 
months to a year, depending upon storage conditions. Lower 
temperatures delay this, and it can be prevented entirely by 
occasionally inverting the cases. The 30% butter fat grade, 
which is most susceptible to churning, is shipped in refrigerated 
cars, but ordinary care is used for table grades. 

Starch Sponge. Potential commercial use in foods of a hereto- 
fore little known starch-conversion product has been demon- 
strated at the Northern Regional Research Laboratory. Techni- 
cally, this product is known as ‘‘starch sponge.” It can be used 
in foods for several purposes. In its dry state it has a crispness 
that will impart crunchiness to candies and crackerlike wafers. 
When shredded, the dry sponge may be used like shredded cocoa- 
nut or shredded nutmeats. Whether ground or shredded, it can 
be incorporated into chocolate candy coatings or candy bars to 
improve their texture and their ability to withstand extreme varia- 
tions in temperature. Finely ground, the sponge shows promise 
as a stabilizer in confectionery coatings and icings. It can be 
used as a carrier for flavoring extracts and in chocolate, soy or 
wheat flours, vitamin preparations and fruit, vegetable or meat 
concentrates. These ingredient materials are added to the starch 
paste before it is converted to the sponge state by freezing and 
drying. The resulting sponges can be used as such or can be fur- 
ther treated by coating with chocolate. The sponge is said to be 
easily digested in the human alimentary system. Another specific 
characteristic is its blandness, making it suitable for consumption 
under starvation conditions over extended periods of time. 
Starch sponge is prepared by cooling a cooked 5% paste of com- 
mercial corn, wheat or potato starch to temperatures of from —2 
to —16°C. When the frozen mass is thawed and pressed, the 
product readily loses most of the free water of the paste. Freez- 
ing the paste so completely insolubilizes the starch that practically 
no soluble starch is present in the expressed water. After it has 
been freed from the excess water and the pressure released, the 
sponge expands to assume the form of the mold in which it was 
originally cast. Freezing at temperatures just below 0°C. favors 
the formation of coarse sponges; at lower temperatures, finely 
porous sponges. The size of the pores in the sponge can be further 
modified by beating quantities of air into the paste. Dry starch 
sponge is predominantly white, porous, crisp, brittle and quite 
strong. It has a density of about 0.14 gm. per cc. When very 
dry, it is crunchy, practically flavorless and does not become stale 
on standing as long as 6 months. However, it is hygroscopic and 
will become tough if exposed to atmospheric humidity. Although 
the sponge is in an insoluble state, it is rapidly attacked by 
amylases, disintegrates quickly on ingestion and is completely 
assimilated by the body. Article includes directions and formu- 
las which indicate typical ways in which starch sponge can be 
prepared on a laboratory scale and how it may be used as a human 
food constituent in chocolate bars, bean wafers, etc. 

New Products. Precooked cracked wheat containing the natu- 
ral wheat germ vitamins (George Haig Co., New Haven, Conn.) 
is suggested as a “‘stretcher’”’ for meat or in place of rice or pota- 
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toes. Lake Fish (Tuna Style) marks the entry of fresh-water 
carp into the realm of canned fish. The product, manufactured 
by the Lakefish Canning Co., Inc., Mankato, Minn., has been 
going to the Quartermaster Corps, but commercial distribution 
is contemplated soon. Another new jellied consommé powder 
is that offered by Dry-Pack Corp., New York, containing gelatin 
hydrolized vegetable protein derivative, dehydrated onion and 
parsley, salt, sugar and spices, with color added. Spray-dried 
coffee infusion compressed into tablets for easy use is being mar- 
keted by John L. Kellogg & Co., South Elgin, Ill. Each tablet 
makes one cup of coffee. 

Maturity of Corn. Details of refractometer method by which 
maturity of the green sweet corn can be determined quickly and 
accurately are described and advantages listed. 

Electronic Heating of Potatoes. The results of experiments 
reported in this paper indicate that it is possible to heat peeled 
potatoes rapidly and quite uniformly through the use of high 
frequency electrical conduction. _ 

Electronic Rat Trap. These maybe obtained,from Electronic 
Traps, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. on a rental basis. 

Freezing Cooked Foods. Experiments at Georgia Agricultural 
Experiment Station are reported. A table shows the quality of 8 
fruits that were cooked in one of three ways and held in freezing 
storage for a year. Apples, blueberries, blackberries, cherries 
and raspberries were excellent when cooked by immersing in 
boiling 50% syrup for 15seconds. Apples also were excellent when 
steamed in a closed container 90 seconds. The same products 
steamed in an open vessel lost considerable flavor and were more 
watery. Plums, pears and melting-flesh (Elberta type) freestone 
peaches were less desirable as preheated products, except when 


prepared as a purée or solid pack. Unpeeled plums were delicious . 


when seeded and heated enough to produce sufficient juice to cover 
the halves. Preheated fruits should be solid packed, without 
bubbles or air spaces, in rigid, leakproof, moistureproof containers. 
Another table shows that Lima beans, snap beans, soybeans, okra, 
field peas and cream style corn kept in excellent: condition when 
properly blanched and stored as a loose pack for one year at 0°F. 
However, when identical lots were precooked (either with steam 
or by boiling), packaged the same way and stored for one year, 
they were fair to poor in quality. None of these lots was covered 
with a solution or other medium while in storage, which possibly 
accounts for much of the loss of aroma and flavor. Numerous 
other tests were run which showed that as the amount of heating 
prior to freezing increased beyond that required to heat the pieces 
throughout, there was a gradual loss of fresh green color, an in- 
crease in brown color and a progressive loss of aroma and flavor. 
While being held in storage, a warmed-over aromaand flavor 
developed in all lots which had been heated for more than 7 min. 
and packed loosely. Texture also was poor. On the other hand, 
purée of pumpkins, sweet potatoes and a few other vegetables 
that were cooked and solid-packed kept in excellent condition. 
Rhubarb kept in better condition when unblanched, and corn on 
the cob when not only the corn but the cob was cooked. The chief 
factor contributing to the low quality of cooked, frozen vegetables 
on the market has been found to be the use of low-quality vege- 
tables to begin with. Another contributing factor is the manner 
and amount of cooking. As cooking proceeds, in snap beans, for 
example, desirable flavors develop. The seed coat of whole grain 
corn, Lima beans, soybeans and field peas greatly reduces the loss 
through leaching. In all cases, the vessel should be kept closed. 
Cooking under low steam pressure is desirable. With some 
products it is preferable to using live steam. It was found, how- 
ever, that cooking vegetables under a steam pressure of more 
than 10 lb. cooks the outside before the products are cooked 
internally. 

Sulfiting Carrots and Cabbage. Tells how dehydration plants 
in Southern California treat carrots and cabbage with sulfite 
solutions to retain flavor, color and vitamin content. Process 
and equipment are illustrated in a flow diagram. 

Watered Milk. ‘Thanks to OPA methods of pricing, farmers 
in certain areas are finding it profitable to ‘standardize’ the fat 
content of their milk by adding water to bring the fat content to 
the optimum percentage for maximum price return. We have been 
unofficially informed that more than half of the milk coming to 4 
certain large city has been ‘adjusted’ via the water route, an 
that the amount of water added amounts to about 3% of the entire 
“ * milk oe. : 

uture of Philippines. ‘‘What is to become of the Philippine 
Islands concerns the food processing industry and agriculture 
more than any other segments of the American population. Those 
Americans who have advocated independence most vociferously 
have been motivated by the idea that Philippine sugar and coco- 
nut oil must be kept out of this country at any cost. What 
wouldn’t we give for 20 shiploads of that oil today? Ditto for 
Philippine sugar, which used to arrive at the rate of a million 
tons a year.” 
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“Thats not what [meant by in the pink!” 
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laughed Elsie, The Barden Cou 


“Th the pink is just my old-fashioned way of 
describing the physical fitness of Borden cows. 
“And a Borden cow doesn’t need a mirror to 
tell her if she’s in the pink — Borden inspectors 
and veterinarians who help the farmers won’t 
let her be a Borden cow unless she is! 


“For every drop of milk that goes into 
Borden’s products must be highest quality. 


—if its Borden’, its got to be good / 


“And every step in the preparation of foods 
that bear Borden’s label is quality-controlled. 


“That’s why doctors know they can whole- 
heartedly approve Borden’s foods like Dryco, 
Biolac, Hemo and Borden’s Evaporated Milk. 
And that’s why everybody can depend on the 
ice cream, cheese—everything stamped Borden’s 
to be good!” 
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Flavor Research. ‘‘If food manufacturers are seeking a 
profitable line of investigation by their research departments, 
the matter of flavor retention or improvement is one that merits a 
prolonged study. It will, however, lead into physiology, psy- 
chology, chemistry and engineering. While it is possible that 
‘messing around’—third-grade research—may lead to flavor im- 
provement, the potential rewards are great enough to justify 
one the best possible talent, and doing the best possi- 

e job. 

New Products. A heavy, emulsified sauce, smooth, and with 
the texture of real toffee, is made by3the C. 8. Allen Corp., Web- 
ster, Mass., in chocolate, caramel, and rumbutus flavors, to be 
used over waffles and pancakes, hot or cold ‘on ice cream, in milk 
shakes or as an ingredient in cookies and frostings. Another 
syrup for similar uses is Ramsbury Ap-Pom, pure apple concen- 
trate, packed by Brighton Products Co., New York. Still an- 
other, by Honeyville, Monrovia, Calif., is Real California Avocado 
Honey. Dark fruit ¢ake slices are bathed in rum ‘and we@aled in 
6-lb. glass jars by Affiliated Bakers Co., New York. Avoeado oil 
dressing, made with avocado oil and wine vinegar, flavored with 
honey, coarsely ground spices, and with gum tragacanth as a 
stabilizer, is made by Ard Co., Los Angeles. 

Roachproof Flooring. A new flooring, Hubbellite, said to act 
as a roach repellent, has been developed at the Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research. After a 3-week setting period, the cement 
has been found to be effective not only against roaches, but also 
in its lethal effect upon bacteria, yeast, and molds. 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
Vol. 48, July 1946 
*Dish pre-rinser.—p. 60. 


Vol. 48, August 1945 
*How color affects the guest’s appetite. E. Podolsky.—p. 34. 
+A three-day training school in food handling. J. H. Breland.—p. 42. 
*Preparing game meats for quantity service. L.P. De Gouy.—p. 44. 
*A cafeteria tray.—p. 51. 


Dish Pre-Rinser. A dish pre-rinser made by the Salvajor 
Company is described. A stream of tepid water scrapes and pre- 
washes the dishes. Garbage is washed and caught in a mesh bas- 
ket, while liquid, scraps, and grease drain away. A trap prevents 
the loss of silverware. 

Effects of Color. The restaurateur who knows his colors, in 
addition to his food and savors, will enjoy the greatest patronage, 
as pointed out in an experiment by Samuel G. Hibben, who ar- 
ranged special lighting for a dinner. All colors of the spectrum 
except red and greens were cut out. This made steaks appear 
gray; celery, a gaudy pink; milk, the color of blood; and salads, a 
sky blue. Although the food was of the best quality and well 
cooked, the guests lost their appetites and those that ate became 
violently ill. Likewise, it has been found that colored containers 
can accentuate flavors. Chocolate milk served in a brown glass 
brings out the chocolate flavor. Light orange and yellow, the 
color of butter, and green, suggesting cool lettuce, will further the 
thought that food is delicious and wholesome. In such a color 
scheme, the tablecloths should be pure white to offer contrast to 
the browns, reds, greens, and yellows of the food and decorations. 

Training School in Food Handling. A program to instruct 
employees of the more than 4000 restaurants and cafés in New 
Orleans in the proper handling of food began recently. They are 
being taught how to prepare, serve, and preserve food for the bene- 
fit of public health. An outstanding feature is that students”are 
impressed with the fact that careless methods of handling food, 
china, silver, and glassware endanger their own health, as well as 
that of the restaurant patron. The training program is compiled 
for three 13-hour sessions, much of which time is devoted to 
practical demonstration and moving pictures. Restaurant work- 
ers completing the course"are issued cards which are valid*in ‘any 
restaurant in the state. 

Game Meats. This continuation of the Ready Reference 
Charts shows how to cut, cook, season, and serve muskrat, pos- 
sum, rabbit, hare, raccoon, squirrel, wild boar, and woodchuck. 

Cafeteria Tray. This tray, built to government specifications 
from 16-gage, cold-rolled, extra hard sheet aluminum, with natu- 
ral metal or improved anodic finish, 1374x173 x% in., is manufac- 
tured by the Reynolds Metals Company. 


HOTEL MONTHLY 


Vol. 58, August 1945 
*Plan to reestablish school for cooks and bakers.—p. 12. 


*How hotel and restaurant trades are taught in a vocational school. H.E. Bentley. 


—p. 37. 
*Cooks and bakers training school for veterans started in Canada.—p. 46. 
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School for Cooks and Bakers. A group of 21 representatives 
of the restaurant field met to discuss means for the training of 
badly needed cooks and bakers for hotels and restaurants. The 
Washburn Trade School, Chicago, expects to resume its former 
course in commercial cookery; arid methods were suggested for 
improvement in the training of the 3 fundamental types of serv- 
ice—cafeteria, counter, table. Also considered were the coopera- 
tion that could be expected from the Board of Education and 
hotels and restaurants; the need for public relations that would 
dignify the cooking profession ‘and make it attractive to young 
boys and girls; the need for complete harmony of purpose between 
employers and labor organizations; and the extent to which the 
courses would be designed to assist a veteran who may have had 
some training in cooking and baking, in rounding out his basic 
training so that he would be fitted for civilian employment in 
culinary work. 

Teaching Hotel and Restaurant Trades. The restaurant and 
hotel trades department of Edison Vocational School, Seattle 
Public School District No. 1, for high school graduates, has be- 
come an active force in the life of hotels and the food industry of 
the Pacific Northwest. Here the employer will find a potential 
source of skilfully trained personnel; the employee, the oppor- 
tunity to improve his skill and productivity to the highest tradi- 
tions of the trade. Emphasis in instruction is placed ‘‘on doing.” 
Today 107 full-time students are enrolled. There are 7 full-time 
instructors and 3 part-time instructors for night school. Stu- 
dents in cooking are taught to work from basic formulas, the step- 
by-step approach. Before students go to the kitchen to prepare 
the coming meal, they meet with their instructor for a classroom 
discussion. Here the menu ig planned and the recipe for each 
entrée is carefully considered.*’ Classroom procedure is informal. 
Each student is made to feel he is one of a team, free to ask ques- 
tions and express his normal reactions to his work. This feeling 
of teamwork and good sportsmanship filters through the entire 
day’s work. Graphic aids are used to give added meaning and 
emphasis to various procedures used in food preparation. The 
school library contains a large selection of colored photographic 
slides and sound films made at this school which are loaned from 
time to time to the government. Types of service taught include: 
table, counter, hotel, cafeteriaydining car, airline, and steamship. 
The second area of subject matter taught is basic fundamentals 
of food preparation: the study of Youle, their varieties, values, 
composition, combinations, etc.; principles of cooking, baking, 
butchering, braising, roasting, etc.; kitchen procedure and study 
of equipment, peakload problems, climate adjustment, production 
records, bill-of-fare writing, etc. Restaurant management, the 
third area of subject matter, rounds out the students’ outlook 
on good business procedure as occasioned in the restaurant and 
hotel trades: sales, production, persannel, publicity and public 
relations, accounting, and administration. 

Cooks and Bakers School in Canada. As part of the plan for 
rehabilitating Canadian soldiers, the province of Ontario and the 
Dominion Government, urged by representatives from the mass 
feeding industry of Canada in cooperation with the Board of 
Education, have established a trade school in Toronto for the 
training of cooks and bakers, waiters and waitresses, and laundry 
workers. Directed by Mrs. Gladys Dobson, this trade school 
will be open all year and include a cooking course to take approxi- 
mately one year, a baking course 6 months, salad course 6 weeks, 
and dessert course 12 weeks. Other courses taught are sanitation, 
problems of waste, and principles of laying out a kitchen. It is 
hoped a housekeeping and an accounting course will be added to 
the curricula. 


ICE CREAM TRADE JOURNAL 
Vol. 41, July 1946 
*Meeting the sugar shortage. P. H. Tracy.—p. 30. 
*The influence of fruits, flavors, nuts, and colors on the quality of icecreams. L. R. 
Glazier.—p. 32. 


*Flavor accents palatability of frozen dairy foods. B.I. Masurovsky.—p. 52. 


Sugar Shortage. Normally most consumers seem satisfied with 
plain ice cream ¢éritaining 14 to 15% cane or beet sugar, a fruit 
ice cream with 16 to 17% cane or beet sugar, and chocolate ice 
cream with 17 to 18% cane or beet sugar. Ordinarily 12% sweet- 
ness would be considered the minimum, but there may be justifi- 
cation for reducing this minimum even more, provided a suitable 
body and texture can be maintained. All possible sources of 
sweetness such as liquid and dried corn syrup, maple sugar and 
syrup, honey, sorghum molasses, marshmallow topping, sweet- 
ened fruits and flavors, and sweetened condensed milk should _be 
utilized. >» aM 

Quality of Ice Creams. Immediately preceding the war, there 
was a good deal of stress laid on sanitation and the effect of fruits, 
flavors, nuts, and colors on the sanitary quality of ice cream. 
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Nabisco Shredded Wheat—the original Niagara Falls 
product—is a “natural” for a perfect meal. 
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a general rule, the fresh fruits are not serious offenders from 
the standpoint of total bacteria counts. Potential possibilities 
for contamination exist in some ice cream plants, and fruits in 
the plant should be properly handled. Frozen fruits should not 
be thawed out and refrozen. A method of treating nuts to im- 
prove sanitary quality and yet not injure the flavor was found. 
Colors in powder form are usually of low bacterial count, but liquid 
coloring materials have been reported by several investigators 
to be serious sources of bacterial contamination of ice cream. It 
was found that the addition of 10, 15, 20, and 25% alcohol to the 
coloring materials prevented the bacteria from multiplying during 
a 10-week storage period. 

Flavorings. Flavoring materials on the market are grouped as 
natural extracts, essential oils, synthetic compounds, imitation 
flavors, and a combination of natural and synthetic blends. When 
using concentrates, follow the directions of the manufacturer 
as the materials vary in concentration and makeup. 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Vol. 37, September 1945 


*To enrich or not to enrich: A symposium. E. V. McCollum, R. M. Wilder, A. F. 
Morgan and H. 8. Mitchell.—p. 397. 


Bread and Flour Enrichment. McCollum suggests that legal 
requirement concerning the minimum skim milk solids to be in- 
cluded in bread (6%) would achieve bread improvement better 
than the present program. He also suggests addition of 1 or 2% 
wheat or corn germ, also dried brewers’ yeast to the bread mix. 
He claims that ‘‘enriched’’ connotes a higher quality than the 
present enriching ingredients confer. ‘‘What an amazing com- 
mentary on human intelligence it is to admit that the public 
prefers to eat a loaf of bread which hasa certain minimum vol- 
ume, a certain texture and color rather than a highly nutritious 
bread which is a little more yellow, less soft and springy, less bland 
in taste. . . . It is even more remarkable that a group of intelligent 
and high-minded people weakly accept the principle that the pub- 
lic will not do this or that in relation to bread and approve a half- 
baked and wholly inadequate bread enrichment program such as is 
now presented to legislatures for enactment into law.’’ Wilder 
states that the enrichment program does not involve a choice 
between addition of vitamins and iron and addition of milk to 
flour, but that the two procedures complement each other. “‘En- 
richment constitutes an added improvement to bread containing 
milk; however, long preoccupation with the advantages of milk 
seems to have closed some minds to dietary defects not correctable 
with milk. . . . The standards set by legislation need not interfere 
with additions to bread of other nutrients.’’ Morgan is of the 
opinion that the solution of our bread problem should be sought 
in the return to the use of whole grain flours, not in the inadequate 
“enrichment”’ of the impoverished refined flour now produced by 
the millers, and that the program of government and educational 
groups should be constantly directed toward increased acceptance 
of whole grain flour and bread and away from the restored prod- 
ucts. ‘No attention is drawn to the fact that the American diet 
is low in the nutrients mentioned (thiamin, niacin, riboflavin, 
and iron) and hence needs improvement because white flour and 
bread occupy a prominent place in the diet, nor that other defi- 
ciencies—such as calcium, good quality protein, and probably 
other B vitamins than the three mentioned—are just as prominent 
in these same diets. None of these deficiencies except that of 
riboflavin would appear if whole wheat took the place of white 
flour.”” Morgan suggests the inclusion of 4 to 6% milk solids 
in the whole wheat or white loaf to supply the riboflavin, reinforce 
the calcium and protein, and increase the diversity of possible 
unknowns. Mitchell writes, in part, ‘“‘For the benefit of the most 
people, enrichment seems a desirable compromise between a the- 
oretically better nutritional practice and a realistic one based 
on the psychology of the food habits. . . . That enrichment is not 
sufficient improvement in our flour, breads, and cereals is not a 
reason for opposing it.’? She suggests encouraging the use of at 
least 6% skim milk solids, of wheat milled to retain more of its 
natural values, of soy flour, dry yeast, wheat germ, and other 
ingredients of high nutritive value. A summary of the growth 
of the enrichment program is included in the same issue, together 
with a ballot for polling opinions of members. 


NATION’S SCHOOLS 


Vol. 35, June 1946 
*School lunches mean better health. M.E. Brennan.—p. 56. 
Vol. 36, July 1946 


*Ours is a multipurpose room. B. Pembroke.—p. 56. 
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Vol. 36, August 1945 
*Newark feeds tots and teens. M. E. Brennan.—p. 56. 


School Lunches. The school lunch program in Newark, N. J., 
is managed by Margaret E. Brennan, assistant supervisor of home 
economics in charge of cafeterias. Health and behavior prob- 
lems in the schools have improved to such an extent that the 
author feels that supplying lunches will soon be as necessary in 
schools as buying books and equipment now furnished students 
without cost. The boys and girls are encouraged to build whole- 
some health habits, such as hand-washing, good posture and 
eating balanced meals. Also table etiquette, neatness, cleanli- 
ness, conservation in handling foods and consideration of others 
are stressed. They may volunteer their services in the cafeterias 
and are allowed to take responsibilities which will teach them 
to become better citizens. Studies show that the majority gained 
weight and principals say that morning absenteeism decreased 70 
to 80%. There was less evidence of afternoon fatigue, afternoon 
attendance records were improved, and behavior problems in 
general were lessened. The school cafeteria becomes an essential 
part of postwar planning when considered as a preventive measure 
which will tend to make free clinics for the correction of patho- 
logical conditions resulting from malnutrition unnecessary. 

Multipurpose Room. The Lafayette, Calif., high school has a 
cafeteria directed by the home economics instructor, assisted by 
a “woman trained in dietetics, purchasing, restaurant records, 
and cooking.” In addition, 3 women employed 6 hours a day as 
assistants, and 2 pupils who work each day as checkers and cash- 
— receive free lunches. On the average 245 pupils are served 

aily. 

School Cafeteria. In the school lunch organization of Newark, 
N. J., both elementary and secondary school cafeterias follow the 
patterns of WFA Type A meals, and the Board of Education 
receives a subsidy of 9 cents for each lunch which sells for 15, 
In the 13 elementary school lunchrooms, 100 to, 550 are served. 
The Office of School Cafeterias sends duplicate copies of a 2-weeks 
master menu to each school, one for posting in the cafeteria 
kitchen and the other for the school bulletin board. In some 
schools, the daily menu is read to the pupils in their classrooms; 
in others, it is announced in the school auditorium. Elementary 
school children have acquired wholesome health habits, such as 
washing their hands before lunch, and have developed desirable 
attitudes toward the school feeding program. Teachers supervise 
and correct table manners, discourage food waste, and encourage 
youngsters to taste foods which are new to them. Weight and 
growth improvement records show results of the program. Since 
the secondary school enrolments include many national and 
religious groups which have special food customs, an attempt is 
made to recognize these in menu planning. Menus for secondary 
schools must include daily: a soup, a meat or a substitute, a potato 
or a substitute, two cooked vegetables besides potato, two salads, 
three varieties of sandwiches, one hot bread, slices of buttered and 
unbuttered bread, rolls, butter, a baked dessert, a pudding, a 
gelatin dessert, a raw fruit, a cooked fruit, ice cream, half pints of 
milk, and fruit beverage. 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 57, July 1946 
*An eight-point personnel program that is making for marked efficiency. 
—p. 25. 
*How a kitchen was thoroughly modernized. N.Sharaf.—p. 29. 
*When does it pay to specialize in the restaurant business? H. H. Kline.—p. 38. 


A. Mitchell. 


Vol. 57, August 1945 
*Sandwiches and relishes that save butter, sugar... and go well with cold plates. 
A. Easton.—p. 28. 


*Where college girls learn how to operate tearooms by actually managing one of them. 
R. H. Saylor.—p. 38. 


Personnel Program. Many uncontrollable factors cause high 
operating costs in airport restaurants and airplane meal kitchens; 
thus the personnel must be managed as to maintain a high degree 
of efficiency. The program undertaken by Sky Chefs, Inc., 
consists of merit increase pay plan; operating efficiency bonus 
plan; Christmas or year-end bonus; two weeks’ vacation with pay; 
two weeks’ sick-leave with pay; group life, health, accident, and 
health hospitalization insurance; training programs; and pleasant 
working conditions. The merit increase pay plan and operating 
efficiency bonus plan are two of the most successful steps and are & 
result of a thorough study of operating costs. Increases in wages 
are achieved only through merit; bonuses are granted to individ- 
uals or units responsible for a decrease in operating costs. It is 
felt that the restaurant industry as a whole must initiate pro- 
gressive personnel programs comparable to those offered by other 
large industries if it is to keep pace with the times. 
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MANY NUTRITIONISTS RECOMMEND 


VEGEX 
PRODUCTS 


because they combine good eating with important nutri- 
tional values, 


Easy to Use Eary to Store 
Economical 


VEGEX EXTRACT: an all-vegetable extract with rich meaty 
flavor so useful in an endless number of dishes. Used in 
hospitals, children’s institutions, etc., for over 20 years. 
Ideal as a sandwich spread and a nutritious bed-time broth. 
Adds eating pleasure to restricted diets along with signifi- 
cant potency in natural Vitamin B Complex, plus Iron for 
extra value. 


VEGEX SEASONING: an all-purpose seasoning which will 


bring out the finest flavor in every dish. Free of irritants 
such as vinegar and spices. Contains valuable proteins in 
the form of amino acids. Used also to prepare instant and 
flavorable consomme—hot, cold, jellied. Tastes good. Does 
good. Surprisingly economical. 


VEGEX DRY GRAVY: provides the means to prepare a full- 


bodied gravy at a moment’s notice. Ideal for off-hour meals 
and meatless dishes. 


VEGEX BOUILLON CUBES: short in salt and moisture con- 


tent, long in flavor appeal. These cubes contain natural 
Vitamin B Complex. Each cube supplies 44 of the daily 
minimum adult requirements of Vitamin B;. Specially 
packed to add to their keeping quality. 


Write for new booklet, giving 
potencies and useful recipes. 


THE VEGEX COMPANY 
175 FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 10, N. ¥. 












THERAPEUTICS... 
@ € @ 
Begins tu the ‘Kitchen 
Diet ranks first among the non-medicinal 
influences for the recovery and preservation 
of health. Special therapies, requiringspecial 
equipment, may be indicated for some pa- 
tients but proper food, correctly prepared 
and appetizingly served, is essential for all 
ofthem. The kitchen is, therefore, the hardest- 
worked therapy department of the modern 


hospital. Everyconsideration ofefficiency and 
economy requires that it be provided with 


JOHN VAN RANGE 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 


In manufacturing food-service equipment for hospi- 
tals we use the same super-quality materials and 
workmanship that we put into the fabrication of 
equipment for other therapy departments and oper- 
ating rooms. Rounded corners and invisible welded 
seams assure sanitation and easy cleaning. Auto- 
matic devices for temperature control and safety 
reduce dependence upon the variables of human 
help. Provisions retain their natural nutritive ele- 
ments and flavors with minimum shrinkage in cook- 
ing. Meals look more attractive—make greater appeal 
to jaded appetites. We relieve our hospital clients 
and their architects of much time-consuming labor in 
detailing their layouts for all food-service departments. 


aman 


Van Range @ 


SRUIEMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 


————— of The Edwards Manufacturing Co. 
341 EGGLESTON AVE. CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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Modernizing a Kitchen. With the intention of eliminating 
dirt, refuse, and grease, Sharaf’s, Inc., Boston, recently remodeled 
one of their kitchens. The architect, Leon F. Whittier, learned 
the worker’s problems through association with them, so that he 
was able to work out a practical plan. One of the features is the 
absence of hoods over the ranges and the substitution of built-in 
filters directly behind the cooking equipment. Equipment is set 
on concrete bases flashed with steel, so that it is impossible for 
grease or food particles to drop in or behind it. Areas below 
serving level were blocked off to prevent catch-alls and the same 
blocking-off principle was used in reconstructing the floors and 
inaccessible overhead areas. Other sanitation precautions were 
the installation of a device which removes the garbage from 
dishes before they enter the dish machine and a method of washing 
silverware which prevents anyone touching it at any time. 

Seafood Restaurants. The manager of a seafood restaurant, 
Pompano Grill, in Sarasota, Florida, believes that specialization 
in the restaurant business, if properly managed, offers many of the 
advantages it provides in other fields. A seafood restaurant 
differs from one of a general type in that it caters to regular cus- 
tomers who patronize the restaurant almost on schedule. Every 
dish must be expertly prepared, and there is little opportunity for 
the salvage of leftovers. Almost any city provides a good loca- 
tion, as a restaurant of this type must depend largely upon quality 
for its reputation, so that it need not be on a main street. Cus- 
tomers must do the greatest part of the advertising. In the 
kitchen, a seafood restaurant requires fewer workers than a gen- 
eral restaurant of the same size, but those employed must be very 
efficient. 

Saving Butter and Sugar. Includes 59 combination plates, 
8 recipes, and 10 suggestions for low-point dishes. Since it is 
hard to get jellies, preserves, and relishes, some recipes are for 
preserves which are easy to make and use such materials as water- 
melon rinds, apple skins, orange peels, the outside leaves of cab- 
bage, or fruits which would spoil if not used quickly. 

College Tearoom. Endicott Junior College, Beverly, Mass., 
believes in learning by doing. The students have the Tea House 
which they run themselves. At the end of the year, the profit plus 
the experience belongs to the students. Every Thursday after- 
noon, from 3 to 5, approximately 235 girls and faculty members 
are served. 


[VOLUME 21 


WHAT’S NEW IN HOME ECONOMICS 
Vol. 10, September 1945 


*Teaching nutrition with food models. D. Golding.—p. 90. 
*Hot lunches and nutrition. R.R. Murphy.—p. 152. 


Teaching Nutrition. To create interest in a study of lunches 
in a Michigan high school, posters showing a good and a poor 
packed lunch and a good and a poor plate lunch were fastened to 
the wall. Below the menus 8 colored bars showed the amount of 
calories, proteins, minerals and vitamins provided by the food in 
relation to the day’s needs. Near the posters were the menus 
with food models. Members of the class made suggestions for 
changes in the poor menus, noting which items were improved 
by the change. The main dish, vegetable or salad, was changed 
many times to show the wide variety of foods or to improve color 
or texture in the menu. Upon checking the protein value of 
escalloped potatoes with other main dishes, it was noted that the 
comparison was not favorable and suggestions were then made by 
the pupils for increasing the protein by adding small amounts of 
cheese, meat, or fish. The discussion naturally provided a chance 
to review the use of protein. 

Hot School Lunch. The county school nutritionist of Vander- 
burgh County (Indiana) schools plans menus for 18 lunchrooms 
sponsored by the school P.T.A., with financial assistance from the 
WFA, and operated by the hot lunch chairman who at times also 
acts as headcook. Insome schools the chairman keeps the records 
and appoints a cook who does the marketing and assumes the 
responsibility. The menus are planned 2 weeks in advance and 
mailed to the chairman one week ahead. As arule the menus are 
followed exactly but in some instances changes are made to con- 
form with market commodities. The children pay 10 to 15 cents 
for lunch and 9 cents is paid by WFA. Since so many mothers are 
employed outside the home, lunchroom workers provide holiday 
meals with no increase in price and the menus before Thanksgiving 
and Christmas vacations include turkey and chicken respectively. 
The lunchroom is considered the best place to teach nutrition and 
students are encouraged to eat all kinds of food during the super- 
vised lunch hour. Almost every youngster who eats regularly 
in the school lunchroom learns to eat one new food each year and 
parents report that the children have acquired better food habits. 


>><~< 


World Food Situation Grows Darker 


An increasingly grave world food situation, reflecting lower 
production and diminished stocks, was forecast for 1945-46 in a 
release dated September 27, based on USDA’s Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations and official reports from all geographical 
areas. Total world farm production of food in 1945-46, according 
to the survey, will be about 3% less than the prewar average in 
terms of calories. Per capita output will be about 10% less if 
allowance is made for net increase in population during the war. 
In the war-torn areas, especially among their urban populations, 
the situation is worse than these averages indicate. Meanwhile, 
carry-over stocks of major foods have been sharply reduced. 
Supplies of rice, sugar, fats and oils were smaller than a year ago, 
and far below prewar levels at the beginning of the current pro- 
duction and marketing year. These and other conclusions are 
drawn from facts obtained from special inquiries by U. 8S. Foreign 
Service officers abroad, regular agricultural reports of foreign 
governments, and statements of United States officials traveling 
in countries where food production has.declined most. 

The food outlook in Continental Europe is serious. This area, 
exclusive of the Soviet Union, will be short by about 18,000,000 


-toris of having enough food this year to maintain rations mod- 


erately above wartime levels in liberated countries, and to prevent 
widespread disease and unrest among urban populations in con- 
quered areas. Continental Europe (excluding the U.S.S.R.) 
and North Africa, because of war and drought, have shown greater 
declines in production than any other geographic area. Produc- 
tion for the region is probably 25% below prewar. Food ship- 
ments to deficit areas this year will come chiefly from the same 
countries which exported the most to the allied nations during the 
war period. A third of these exports from 1942-44 originated in 
the United States, about one sixth each in Canada and Argentina, 
and most of the remaining third in Australia, Brazil, India, and 
New Zealand. 

United States exports this year may be as high as during any 
of the war years, in view of the country’s high production level. 
These exports will include large quantities of wheat and some 
meats, dairy products, and other foods. At present the main- 
tenance of the flow of United States commodities to the war- 
devastated countries is more a problem of finance than of supply 
or shipping. 


>>~<X< 


Average Per Capita Consumption of Specified Foods in European Countries 1944-45 


The following table, taken from the August-September National 
Food Situation, shows tentative estimates of per capita consump- 
tion of specified foods in selected European countries 1944-45, 
prepared by the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, August 
1945. Meat figures indicate carcass weight; fish, fillet weight. 
“‘Whole milk” includes processed milk in terms of fresh. 

In comparison, it is stated that the average number of calories 
available in the United States per civilian per day in 1944-45 was 
slightly above 3000 when computed on the same basis, or above 
3150 calories as usually computed in the United States. 


FOODSTUFFS 


Grains (in terms of Pounds 
flour) 250.2 260.4 308.4 251.1 344 
Potatoes 286.6 400.4 321.2 348.8 87. 
Sugar 66.1 61.1 27.3 39.0 3. 
— _ terms of pure 37.7 27.6 15.4 20.9 iE: 
at 
Meat, poultry, fish 134.5 65.3 79.4 52.0 22. 
Whole milk 352.7 150.8 136.0 235.0 57.: 


Calories per day 
All foods 2,850 2,450 2,300 2,200 1,900 


DENMARK BELGIUM FRANCE CZECHOSLOVAKIA ITALY 
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YET THOROUGHLY BLAND 


Abdominal surgery, especially if plastic bowel 
work is performed, usually creates feeding 


problems during convalescence and for some 
time thereafter. Excessive bowel activity is to 
be avoided as much as possible, thus calling 
for the interdiction of foods with stimulating 
residue and fiber—fruits and vegetables. Yet 
these are the particular foodstuffs which pro- 
vide an appreciable part of the required daily 
intake of vitamins and minerals. 

The usual postsurgical “soft” diet is sig- 


THE WANDER COMPANY, 369 N. 


nificantly enhanced through the inclusion of 
three glassfuls of Ovaltine daily. This deli- 
cious food drink, made with milk as directed, 
provides virtually all essential nutrients in 
It readily converts the 
customary soft diet to one which is nutrition- 
ally adequate. 


generous amounts. 


Hence it favors a more rapid 
convalescence, encouraging speedier return of 
strength and well-being. The delicious taste of 
Ovaltine adds appeal to the diet and encour- 
ages greater consumption of other foodstuffs. 


MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


Three daily servings of Ovaltine, each made of 
Yo oz. Ovaltine and 8 oz. of whole milk,* provide: 


PROTEIN 
CARBOHYDRATE 


CALCIUM 
PHOSPHORUS 


VITAMIN A 
VITAMIN D 
THIAMINE 
RIBOFLAVIN 
NIACIN 
COPPER 


*Based on average reported values for milk. 
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American Dietetic Association Business Meeting, Chicago, 
October 16-17, 1945. Officers for 1945-46 are: President, Bessie 
Brooks West, Kansas State College, Manhattan; President-Elect, 
Mable MacLachlan, University Hospitals, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Vice- 
President, Helen A. Hunscher, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland; Secretary, and chairman, Membership Committee, 
Marie L. Hines, University Hospitals, Cleveland; Treasurer, and 
chairman, Finance Committee, Beulah Hunzicker, Presbyterian 
Hospital, Chicago; chairman, Community Nutrition Section, 
Helen E. Walsh, U.S. Public Health Service, Washington, D. C.; 
chairman, Diet Therapy Section, Anna Reimer, University Hos- 
pital, Iowa City; chairman, Food Administration Section, Alice 
Fenno, Harvard School of Business Administration, Cambridge; 
chairman, Professional Education Section, Margaret E. Terrell, 
University of Washington, Seattle. 

New chairmen and members of committees are: Constitution 
and By-Laws, Anna M. Tracy, Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, chairman; Grace Augustine, Iowa State College, 
Ames, and Ethel Ollis, Research Hospital, Kansas City, Mo. 
Finance, Miss Hunzicker, chairman; Lida Jamison, Chicago 
Dietetic Supply House, and Capt. Mildred Allbritton, Fitzsimons 
General Hospital, Denver. Nominating, Capt. Allbritton, 
chairman; Marion D. Floyd, Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Boston, Maniza Moore, Vanderbilt University Hospital, Nash- 
ville, E. Evelyn Smith, University of Illinois, Urbana, and Maxine 
Turner, Oklahoma Department of Health, Oklahoma City. 

Delegates-at-large to the House of Delegates are: Margaret 
C. Moore, Veterans Administration, Albuquerque, N. M., and 
Elvira T. Smith, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo. 
Members of the Nominating Committee of the House of Delegates 
are: Mary E. McKelvey, Christ Hospital, Cincinnati, chairman; 
Lavern Owens, Department of Institutions, Sacramento, Calif., 
and Lila Hainer, Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia. 

A total of 39 delegates, including two delegates-at-large, were 
in attendance at the meeting to transact the business of the 
Association and each reported on the activities of her state asso- 
ciation, the details of which will be reported later in this JouRNAL. 


The Secretary of the Association reported a total membership 
of 7562 at the close of the fiscal year, which since has shown a sharp 


rise. The Treasurer, as chairman of the Finance Committee, 
reported that funds are now available which will permit expansion 
of the services to the membership as soon as present plans can be 
put into effect. 

The four sections of the Association reported completion of 
work which will soon be available in printed form: A Manual for 
Training Food Service Department Employees by the Food Adminis- 
tration Section; Nutrition Bibliography, Diet Therapy Section; 
and articles by the Diet Therapy Section to appear in this Jour- 
NAL. The chairman of the Professional Education Section urges 
that the printed material from this section, such as the Teaching 
Outline on a Methods Course for Dietetic Students, be used as a 
basis for panel discussions at state and local meetings. 

The Executive Secretary reported that a need for a counseling 
service to the members is very apparent. She has prepared a 
statement in this connection for the Army Counselor. Army 
dietitians who are members of the Association are urged to get in 
touch with the Placement Bureau for help and advice in locating 
civilian positions. Those who are not members are asked to re- 
quest evaluation of academic and experience records in order to 
be informed on the qualifications for membership in the Associa- 
tion. A description of the dietetic profession was also prepared 
for the War Manpower Commission for use in a counseling service 
to veterans. 

A descriptive folder concerning the Association, its history, 
organization, activities, and special services, is being prepared for 
distribution and will be ae of an intensified public relations 
program on a national and statewide basis. 

At the end of the fiscal year 5389 openings were pending in the 
Placement Bureau, with only 158 active registrants. In fact the 
May and June placement records showed an all-time low, but an 
upward curve is indicated at present. 
> The Educational Director reported 45 official inspections and 
visits. Four new training courses were approved: Allegheny 
General Hospital, Pittsburgh; Cambridge Hospital, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Charity Hospital, New Orleans; Lawson General Hospital, 
Atlanta. In the 74 approved courses, 879 students were in train- 
ing November 1, 1945, of which 52 were administrative students, 
and 6, food clinic; 119 openings in approved courses are anticipated 
for January, February and March, and at present there are 9 
vacancies in administrative courses. 

Conferences were held with the U. 8. Civil Service Commission 


on minimum academic requirements for student and staff dieti- 
tians. These requirements had been lowered through 1944 legisla- 
tion which meant that student dietitians in government courses 
would not meet requirements for approved course training. Asa 
result the requirements now conform to those of the A. D. A. for 
training and membership. Four hospital training courses have 
been removed from the approved list of 1943-44 by the action of 
the Executive Board; one, at Lincoln General Hospital, was dis- 
continued. 

A Physical Report Form and a Rating Scale for student dieti- 
tians have been revised and printed for distribution. A total of 
1256 applications for membership were evaluated and references 
assembled in the past year. 

One of the high lights of the meeting was the presentation of 
the First Annual Marjorie Hulsizer Copher Memorial Award to Lt. 
Ruby Motley, Chief Dietitian, McClosky General Hospital, 
Temple, Texas, Army Medical Department Dietitian, whose ad- 
dress before the House of Delegates will appear later in this 
JOURNAL. Frances MacKinnon, former President of the Associa- 
tion, now attached to the Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department of 
Labor, described her work in children’s hospitals in Lima, Peru, 
at an informal reception held by members of the Illinois and 
Chicago Dietetic Associations. Another high light was an inspir- 
ing talk by Lt. Grace Stumpf, now on terminal leave after two 
years of service in the Mediterranean Area and ETO. 

Release of Army Medical Department Dietitians. According to 
the plan supplemental to the Army officer demobilization system, 
placed in effect in September, Medical Department Dietitians 
will be released if they have 40 points; or have reached 40 years of 
age; or are married or have dependents under 14 years of age. 
This order supplements and supersedes the criteria as of August 
25 for separation of Medical Department Dietitians (see p. 562 
this JouRNAL, September-October). 

Dietitians in the Regular Army. Medical Department officers 
and former officers, both male and female corps (which would 
include dietitians) will be needed in the Regular Army peacetime 
establishment, according to the Office of the Surgeon General. 
The plan for selecting and integrating officers into the Regular 
Army officers corps, as well as the size and composition of that 
corps, will finally be determined by Congress. The War Depart- 
ment will recommend that these officers integrated into the Regu- 
lar Army be of such age and physical condition as will permit them 
to serve for a reasonably long period before being retired. No 
officer will be appointed in a grade higher than that which he held 
in wartime. 

Adviser for Women Veterans. Lt. Col. Mary A. Brown, who 
for 10 years was attorney in the solicitor’s office, and previously 
served 12 years as executive secretary to the medical director of 
the Veterans Administration, has been appointed adviser on 
matters pertaining to women veterans, who number more than 
300,000. Colonel Brown, recently WAC staff director in the 
Pacific, will report to Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

State Civil Service Positions. A California State Personnel 
Board Examination for Public Health Nutritionist, Grade 2, was 
announced early in September with a final date for filing applica- 
tions October 18, and an examination date November 1. The 
entrance salary was stated at $200 basic rate, plus $25 wartime 
emergency increase. Entrance requirements included 2 years of 
experience within the last 5 years in any one or a combination of 
the following types of work: nutritionist, home economist in 4 
social welfare agency or in agricultural extension service, home 
economist or home management supervisor in the Farm Security 
Administration. One year of experience as dietitian or nutrition- 
ist in a hospital, institution for children, food clinic, or as teacher 
of home economics, may be substituted for the above. Education 
required consists of ‘‘equivalent to graduation from a recogniz 
university or college with major work in foods and nutrition,” 
supplemented by graduate work in nutrition. The appointee 
will assist in organizing and planning, with district medical officers 
and local health officers, the nutritional aspects of the public 
health program; serve as consultant for lay and professional groups 
in the development of nutrition programs; outline programs for 
nutritionists conducting prenatal clinics and child health con- 
ferences, advise and assist in the establishment of school lunch- 
rooms, and other work as required. Applications were to be 
mailed to the State Personnel Board, 1015 L St., Sacramento. 

Graduate Fortnight of the New York Academy of Medicine. 
The eighteenth annual gathering, held October 8-19, was devot 
to Contributions of the War Effort to Medicine. Speakers in- 
cluded Dr. John P. Peters, who discussed Nutritional Needs in 
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WHEN YOU USE 


“MILAPACO” Food Cups 


SPEEDIER, easier serving — less wasting of 
food — prevention of over-portioning — these 
are just a few of the savings you can bank on 
when you use “MILAPACO” Souffle Cups and 
Shallow Jelly Dishes. 

Still other advantages are definite time sav- 
ing by filling these attractive cups ahead of 
rush hours to step up service efficiency — less 
breakage, dish-washing, 
replacement expense. 


IMPROVE your service, ‘SOUR EEED:. 
PACO” Food Cups. Ask 


your Jobber for prices 


and details. “Milapaco” SOUFFLE CUPS 


and the appeal of your 
diet trays by using “MILA- 


—in 8 sizes. 34 to 6 oz. capacities. 


pull | || | [fis 
Wn 


“Milapaco” SHALLOW 
JELLY DISHES 


3 sizes — 14, 34 and 1 oz. 
capacities. 


INTERESTING NEW DEVELOPMENTS .... 
are in the planning stage at ““MILAPACO”, 
embracing paper specialties for the future. 
Their release remains dependent upon the 


paper supply situation. P 


MILWAUKEE LACE PAPER COMPANY 


1306 E. Meinecke Avenue + Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 
Established 1898 
BRANCH -OFFICES & WAREHOUSES 
8 Bleecker St 1018 
New York 12, N.Y 


inta Fe Ave 


Los Angeles 21, Calif 


FOOD MILL 


You save time and energy in straining all 
fresh cooked vegetables and fruits with 
the Foley Food Mill. With just a few 
turns of the handle, it separates fibres and 
hulls and purees any cooked food fine 
enough for the smallest baby or for any 
adult diet. Saves food values. No waste. 
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POTATOES 
Makes 


$4.95. Circu- 
lar on request. 


Send Coupon for Special Offer to 
Dietitians and Free Booklet on 
Strained Foods 
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Foley Mfg. Co., 113-11 Second St. N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. | 


O Send Special Offer to Dietitians on Family Size Foley Food Mill 
O Send circular on Master Size Foley Food Mill 








Unsweetened Fruits 


FOR THE DIABETIC 


Flavorsome because they are sun wereee 
Reduced food value because they are packed in 
water. Use Cellu Canned Fruits to brighten 


meals. 
FREE CATALOG 


Fruits, cereals, desserts, and other foods 
for the sugar and starch restricted diet. 
Send for copy. 
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Acute and Chronic Illness, and Dr. Luther Emmett ‘Holt, Jr., 
whose subject was Re-evaluation of the Vitamins. 

Medical and Nurse Training Schools. Representative Price 
of Florida has introduced H.R. 3924, H.R. 3926, and H.R. 3927, 
proposing to provide for the establishment of a United States 
Naval Medical School, a United States Army Training School for 
Nurses, and a United States Military Medical School. Admissions 
to such schools, it is proposed, would be on the same terms and 
conditions as admissions to the United States Military Academy 
or the United States Naval Academy. 

Predoctoral Fellowships in the Natural Sciences. The National 
Research Council announces that it is ready to receive nominations 
and applications for the predoctoral fellowships in the natural 
(i.e. mathematical, physical, and biological) sciences which it is 
administering under a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
These fellowships are intended to assist young men and women, 
whose graduate study has been prevented or interrupted by the 
war, to complete their work for the doctorate. It is hoped that 
these fellowships will'do much to accelerate the recovery of the 
scientific vigor and competence of the country which is so seriously 
threatened by the loss of almost two graduate school generations 
of scientifically trained men and women. The annual stipend 
will be $1,200 for single persons and $1,800 for married men. In 
general it is expected that each recipient will spend at least 11 
months per year on academic work. An additional allowance up 
to $500 per year will be made for tuition fees. Prospective candi- 
dates for these fellowships are urged to apply at once, even though 
they may be unable to undertake their graduate study in the 
immediate future, to the Secretary, Committee on Predoctoral 
Fellowships, National Research Council, 2101 Constitution Ave., 
N.W., Washington 25. 

New University City Planned for Chilean Institution. The 
National University of Chile is planning to build a complete 
university city to cover about 170 acres, according to the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs, Washington. First to be built will be a 
central unit consisting of dining rooms, dormitories, study halls 
and libraries. The government will supervise student eating 
places and maintain a reasonable price level. Laboratories, a 
hospital clinic, motion picture theaters, concert halls and student 
lounges are included in the building program. Other Chilean 
educational institutions desiring to participate in the university 
program will be permitted to erect their own buildings. 

National Association of Hotel and Restaurant Meat Purveyors 
met in Chicago October 8. The executive committee of the 
association met October 7 and the newly elected board of directors 
convened October 9. The meeting was addressed by several offi- 
cials of the OPA. 

School Lunches. Economists of USDA recently asked farmers 
in different parts of the country what improvements they wanted 
in their schools. Hot lunches served at school were favored by 4 
out of 5farmers interviewed. A still larger majority favored them 
in areas where surplus commodities were distributed in large 
quantities (especially in the South), and where hot lunches are 
generally known to be most needed. School-community canneries 
for the convenience of farm families were suggested by half of the 
farmers interviewed throughout the country, and in counties 
already having such canneries, four fifths wanted them continued. 

Infantile Paralysis Funds. Topping last year’s unprecedented 
donations by more than 50%, the American people contributed 
over 16 million dollars to the 1945 March of Dimes of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, as announced by Basil O’Con- 
nor, president of thefoundation. Half of this amount is allocated 
to national headquarters to finance research and a broad educa- 
tional program which includes scholarships and fellowships, 
and to maintain an emergency epidemic fund. The other half is 
retained by county chapters of the foundation to carry on year- 
round services to infantile paralysis victims. 

UNRRA. The following publications are available from United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 1344 Connecti- 
cut Ave., Washington, D. C.: UNRRA in Outline and Up-to-Date, 
describing organization and activities up to July 1, and Out of 
the Chaos, outlining the task ahead. 

Nutrition Program Materials. A booklet entitled Editing the 
Wartime Platter or Mass Teaching of Nutrition to Individuals, 
comprising a partial review of the work of the New York State 
Emergency Food Commission for the metropolitan area, 1943-45, 
has been published by the New York State Emergency Food Com- 
mission, 247 Park Ave., New York. The history of the commis- 
sion, purposes, and activities are described, and many photo- 
graphic illustrations are included. At the end of the second year 
(June 1, 1945) the commission had 9 offices and about 25 “highly 
trained expert nutritionists.’ 

A bibliography prepared by the State Nutrition Council of 
Minnesota includes lists of publications, exhibit suggestions, and 
films on the following subjects: nutrition of children, nutrition 
education, general nutrition information and menu planning, 
specific foods in the diet, and the composition, preservation and 
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storage of food. A list of current publications and bibliographies 
is also included under the heading ‘‘Keeping Up-to-Date.”” Cop. 
ies may be obtained from Mrs. Helen Wicher, Hennepin County 
Chapter, American Red Cross, 325 Groveland Ave., Minneapolis 4, 
at 30 cents each. 

The revised edition of the National Dairy Council’s booklet, 
Questions and Answers About Your Young Child, has just been 
published. The same organization publishes Baby Care Digest, 
which contains helpful and interesting articles chosen from 
Parent’s Magazine. 

Time and Motion Studies. Time and motion studies by home 
management investigators in several states indicate that using 
both hands as a team makes many household jobs easier and 
speedier, reports Food and Home Notes, September 3. Recently 
home management specialists at the Michigan Experiment Station 
studied some of the common time-consuming household jobs, 
one of which was washing spinach. Observations showed that 
the average housewife uses one pan in a single sink and, with one 
hand, lifts the greens from the water to a colander and back into 
the fresh washing water. Five of the women who were observed 
washed spinach leaf by leaf, which took 50% more time. Tests 
showed that the job could be done as well in less than half the time 
by using two pans or a double sink, filling them alternately with 
water, and using both hands to draw and drain off water and to 
lift the greens. Most women cut off the roots in the washing 
water or sink, but trimming directly into a garbage container 
before washing proved faster. The tests also showed that washing 
in lukewarm water takes less time than in cold water. 

Cash Control. A booklet entitled Restaurant Cash Control, 
by A. V. Madge, accountant, Murray’s Lunch, Ltd., Montreal, 
Canada, is a “hard-boiled’’ account of the many ways in which 
restaurants and cafeterias can sustain losses through faulty cash 
control. Practical suggestions for preventing each type of leakage 
are included. The booklet is distributed by the National Res- 
taurant Association, 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

Carbon Monoxide Poisoning. A new booklet entitled Carbon 
Monoxide: Its Hazards and the Mechanism of Its ‘Action, pub- 
lished by the U. S. Public Health Service, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, presents a thorough discussion of the sub- 
ject, including methods of treatment. The clinical picture of 
acute CO poisoning and its sequelae covers amnesia, psychoses, 
abnormalities of speech, etc. 

Feeding Released Prisoners. Among a group of scientists who 
observed a number of returning Japanese prison camp victims 
recently, was Marion M. Sniffen, member of the A.D.A. attached 
to the American Red Cross, San Francisco, according to the Food 
Field Reporter, September 17. Recommendations as to the proper 
diet for the released prisoners were made. 

Should Amino Acids Be Added to Foods? In a letter to Charles 
Wesley Dunn, General Counsel of the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Dr. E. M. Nelson, Food and Drug Administration, states: 
‘There is no evidence that amino acids added to foods will accom- 
plish anything that cannot be accomplished by proper use of 
proteins as they occur naturally in our foods.” 

“Dried’”’ vs. ‘‘Dehydrated.’”’ A committee of USDA makes the 
following distinction between the terms ‘‘dried,’’ ‘‘dehydrated”’, 
and ‘‘evaporated’’: ‘‘dried’? commonly refers to sun-drying or 
other natural drying, ‘‘evaporated”’ to drying with application of 
artificial heat but under natural draft, ‘‘dehydrated”’ to drying 
under controlled application of artificial heat and mechanical 
circulation of air or production of vacuum. Products should be 
thus classified commercially and are considered semiperishable. 

Food Packaging. The August Marketing and Transportation 
Situation presents information on postwar packages and contain- 
ers for marketing foods, summarized from a detailed report 
scheduled for early release by the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics. The report states that the probable expansion of self-service 
merchandising will be a strong force for better packaging of food 
products that have already gone from ‘“‘bulk”’ sales into packages. 
Also, self-service methods will exert a strong pressure toward 
prevackaging of fresh fruits, vegetables and meats, now generally 
sold in bulk. The example of these products packaged in frozen 
form will be an influence toward offering them prepackaged in 
fresh form. When it is not possible to view the food product 
directly in an open container or in a grocer’s scoop, the shopper 
will expect the package to permit a view of its contents, through 
transparent walls, a transparent ‘‘window,”’ or by a realistic 
pictured likeness on the package. Shoppers will look for packages 
that are convenient to handle and to store. And they will expect 
the package to perform its function of preserving the factory-fresh 
qualities of the food. It is probable that more than the prewar 
percentage of women will work outside the home, the report 
predicts, and this will increase the demand for ready-prepared 
foods. An increasing number of these foods are likely to be in 
frozen form, requiring packaging that will offer proper protection 
when''subjected ‘to zero temperature in the store and in quick- 
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WHAT’S YOUR 
DISHWASHING PROBLEM 


No matter what it is—whether you 
wash by machine or by hand, in hard 
water or soft—there’s a Wyandotte 
Product ready to help you. 


For washing dishes and all kitchen 
utensils by machine, use Wyandotte 
Keego.* However hard the water, it 
removes soil quickly. Then it rinses 
freely, leaving no trace of streak or 
stain. 


Wyandotte H.D.C.* is the all-around 
cleaner for washing dishes, pots and 
pans by hand. Sudsy and containing 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION - J. B. FORD DIVISION 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN °¢ SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 


soap, it’s an excellent performer in 
water of any degree of hardness. 


To produce clear, sparkling glassware 
in hand-washing, use Wyandotte Neo- 
suds.* Neosuds means “‘new suds’ — 
a type of suds secured without soap. 
It gives equally good results in either 
hard or soft water. 


The Wyandotte Representative will 
be glad to discuss your dishwashing 
problems with you and help you pick 
a cleaner for your particular job. Why 
not consult him, or write us? 


* Registered trade-mark 
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freeze unitsin homes. Some of the new developments in the pack- 
aging field are noted in the summary. 

Dried Eggs. Cooking With Dried Eggs (USDA _ AIS-28) 
includes recipes for cooking with dried whole eggs, egg yolks, egg 
whites, and egg whites and yolks, prepared by BHNHE and 
available from USDA. 

The Nutritive Value of Vegetables. This is the title of a leaflet 
edited by the staff of the Heinz Nutritional Research Division 
in the Mellon Institute, representing a reprinting of the series 
from the Nutritional Observatory, April 1941 through January 
1945. The content is largely descriptive, giving different botani- 
cal species of various groups of vegetables and listing their nutri- 
tional virtues. Specific nutritive values are in most cases omitted. 
The leaflet is available free to dietitians from H. J. Heinz Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

Frozen Foods. Refrigeration Corporation of America, 241 W. 
64th St., New York 23, makers of Frigid Freeze equipment, have 
published a ‘‘Quick Frozen Foods Production Map” showing the 
states in which various:foods are frozen for each month in the year, 
compiled for the convenience of freezer owners in the pre-selection 
of desirable varieties of foods for freezing. 

Merchandising Frozen Food. Christine R. Pensinger, food 
consultant, Marshall Field & Company, Chicago, in a recent talk 
before a meeting of wholesale grocers in Chicago, described the 
installation and plan of merchandising of frozen foods at Marshall 
Field. Before starting to retail frozen food, a school of instruction 
for employees was held and all employees were given different 
types of frozen foods to take home and try. Many of the home 
economics classes for customers are devoted to frozen foods. A 
15-minute television show presented over station WBKB, entitled 
“The Meal of Tomorrow,” in which Mrs. Pensinger participated, 
showed the superiority of frozen foods over fresh, both in quality 
and ease of preparation. 

Dehydrated Vegetables. Food and Home Notes reports that 
dehydrated vegetables differ greatly in keeping quality, as shown 
by tests of plant scientists, USDA. Eight common vegetables 
were dehydrated and stored for prolonged periods under exactly 
the same conditions. Those which retained best their appearance, 
taste, and other qualities proved to be corn and sweet potatoes. 
Second best were beets and green beans. White potatoes kept 
better than dehydrated pumpkin and squash, with carrots at the 
bottom of the list. 

Drying Sweet Corn. Drying offers a good method for preserv- 
ing corn—considered the hardest vegetable to can successfully 
at home without a pressure canner, according to USDA home 
economists. The process is as follows: Select ears in the milk 
stage, just right for cooking. Pick only as much corn as can be 
handled at one time. Husk ears, cut out defects, boil 7 to 8 min. 
Cut corn from cob with a sharp knife, and spread evenly on drying 
trays in half-inch layers. In cloudless, arid climates, corn dries 
successfully in the sun, Indian-fashion. For sun-drying, lay a 
thin cloth over wire trays, window screens, or slat trays. Cover 
corn with another thin cloth to keep out insects and dirt. Place 
in sun and stir two or three times a day. Be sure to take trays 
in at night before dewfall or a shower. For oven drying it is 
necessary to have trays that fit the oven and allow for air circula- 
tion. These may be made by stretching coarse netting across 
wooden frames. Dry corn at 150°F. about 8 hours, with oven door 
slightly ajar. Stir the corn and turn trays every half hour, 
watching carefully to prevent scorching—particularly at the 
end of the drying period. Corn thoroughly dried is so brittle 
it shatters when hit with a hammer. Test by pounding a few 
grains. After turning off heat, open oven door wider, and let 
food stay in the oven an additional hour. Added warmth will 
not harm corn, but one damp kernel can spoil the whole batch. 
Put dried corn in glass jars in a cool, dark, dry place. 

Vitamin C in Market Vegetables. Scientists at the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station report that packing vegetables in crushed 
ice as they are harvested is a practical and effective way to prevent 
deterioration during transportation and storage because it com- 
bines moisture and low temperature, according to USDA’s Food 
and Home Notes, August 13. After three days of storage in 
crushed ice, Swiss chard, broccoli and lettuce still held most of 
their original vitamin C. Leaf lettuce, after 6 days of storage, 
packed in ice and held in a cold room, lost less than 10%. Lettuce 
and spinach Jose vitamin C more easily than broccoli, green beans 
or Swiss chard. The common practice of sprinkling lettuce to 
keep it fresh in retail markets was found to be of little help in 
saving vitamin C. Moisture without refrigeration is of no benefit, 
the scientists report. Green vegetables in retail stores retained 
vitamin C best when kept directly on ice in display cases. The 
tests showed that mechanically refrigerated, iced, or crushed ice 
display cases were all satisfactory for keeping green vegetables. 

Vitamin C in Home-Canned Tomatoes. Recent tests at the 
Massachusetts Experiment Station, reported in Food and Home 
Notes, September 10, show that it is not the container but the air 
sealed in the container that affects the vitamin C content of home- 
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canned tomato juice, as the juice stands. The container that 
allows for the least headspace and the canning method that 
drives the most air out of the juice are best for holding vitamin C. 
Among the glass containers those with metal lids are best because 
of the small headspace required. Properly processed juice canned 
in glass and in tin showed little difference in vitamin C content. 
Processing juice in jars proved the best method, because it helps 
drive out air entrapped in the juice. 

Vitamin Losses in Cooked Cabbage. According to USDA’s 
Food and Home Notes, August 27, tests at several state experiment 
stations show that cooked cabbage, held over hot water an hour to 
keep it warm for serving, loses 70 to 80% of the vitamin C it had 
when freshly cooked, and in 2 hours loses 90%. Freshly cooked 
cabbage contains only about half the vitamin C of raw cabbage. 
Cooked cabbage held in the refrigerator 2 or 3 days and then re- 
heated contains 24 to 32% of the vitamin C it had when fresh 
and raw. 

Sweet Potatoes. Tests at the North Carolina and Georgia 
Agricultural Experiment Stations, reported in Food and Home 
Notes, August 27, have shown that sweet potatoes boiled or baked 
in their skins hold their naturally rich content of carotene and 
ascorbic acid very well. Other tests at the Louisiana Experiment 
Station of a number of varieties of sweet potatoes show that, when 
baked or boiled without peeling, these vegetables retain from 69 
to 83% of their vitamin C, with potatoes cooked in a pressure 
saucepan retaining the most. Adding a little sugar to the boiling 
water helps to save vitamin C. 

Potato Plenty. According to USDA, the 1945 white potato 
crop is expected to be the third largest on record and to total 420 
million bushels. Recipes and suggestions for cooking potatoes 
are included in the leaflet, Potatoes in Popular Ways, distributed 
by USDA, Washington 25. 

Spinach. Spinach, often described as ‘“‘the most lauded and 
most maligned of vegetables,’”’ has had a spectacular success story, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture records show. Its rise from a 
humble green to a crop of importance for both fresh market and 
canning took place mostly between the two wars, according to 

JSDA’s Food and Home Notes, September 3. From 1918 to 1937 
the acreage planted to spinach for fresh market increased more 
than 1045%. Since then it has tended to decrease somewhat. 
By 1914 only 670,000 cases were canned, but in 1919 the pack was a 
million cases, and by 1937 was 6,122,000 cases, making spinach fifth 
in importance among commercially canned vegetables. In 1942 
requirements for the armed forces brought the total pack to almost 
93 million cases. The phenomenally rapid increase in the produc- 
tion and consumption of spinach is attributed largely to its ad- 
vocacy by nutritionists as a source of minerals and vitamins. 
‘But the fact that its consumption still remains close to the 1937 
level, even though the flood of propaganda in its favor has ebbed, 
shows that this green has found a permanent place on American 
dinner tables, whatever the arguments pro or con.” 

De-Salting Salted Corn. If salted corn is to be served 
“straight,’’ as a side dish for example, it needs to be de-salted 
before cooking and serving, according to Ivan D. Jones of the 
North Carolina Experiment Station, quoted in Food and Home 
Notes, August 20. To de-salt, drain the corn from the brine in 
the jar, then soak 8 to 12 hr., using 1 gal. water to a pound of corn. 
After soaking, drain and cook like fresh corn. If corn is to be used 
in soups or stews or in combination with other vegetables, de- 
salting is not necessary. The extra saltiness of the corn will 
season other foods combined with it. About 1 lb. salted corn may 
be used with each 2 qt. unsalted soup or stew. 

Soda in Cooking Vegetables. As a result of recent research on 
vegetable cookery by BHNHE and the Utah State Experiment 
Station, it is stated in Food and Home Notes, August 6, that soda 
can shorten the cooking time of green peas about half without 
loss of vitamins, if only about one sixteenth teaspoon of soda to 1} 
Ib. peas is used. The use of soda in cooking green vegetables 
previously had been discouraged, the report states, because the 
quantity which most cooks call ‘‘a pinch”’ is large enough to cause 
considerable loss of vitamins B; and C, and to give an unpleasant 
flavor and make the vegetables mushy. The quantity of baking 
soda now recommended speeds the softening of the fiber in the 
vegetable. Peas, which ordinarily take from 10 to 20 min. to 
cook, depending on their natural tenderness, cooked in 7 to 9 min. 
The Utah experiment station in earlier tests on frozen Lima 
beans found that the soda caused no loss of vitamin C, shortened 
the cooking time 15 to 17 min., and helped preserve the natural 
color of the beans. 

Thunder and Milk. No scientific evidence has ever been found 
to back up the old superstition that thunder or lightning causes 
milk and cream to sour, dairy specialists of USDA state in re- 
sponse to numerous inquiries on this subject. Because thunder- 
storms usually follow a period of hot weather, they are blamed 
for the souring instead of the warmer temperature. Thunder- 
storms also are blamed when cream curdles on summer fruit des- 
serts. In this case, the curdling usually results from ‘putting the 
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direct to valve... swift discharge .. . easy cleaning... and no 
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THE ART & SCIENCE OF NUTRITION 


The authors outline the normal diet, then explain the theory and 
practice of adjustments of the normal diet to needs of the individ- 
By ESTELLE E. HAWLEY ual. The result is a factual, practical presentation of the funda- 
and GRACE CARDEN. The mentals of nutrition, supplemented by a guide to the teaching of 
University of Rochester, School of diet therapy. 

Medicine and Dentistry, Rochester, 
een New features of this second edition include information on secretin, 


gastrin, enterogastrone, cholecystokinin, vilikinin, enterokinin. Ad- 


668 pages, 
139 illustrations, ditions to the sections on vitamins are new tables on Vitamin A; 
including 11 in color, new material on thiamin, riboflavin, niacin, pantothenic acid, chol- 
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cream on the dessert too far in advance of serving, allowing the 
acid in the fruit time to act on the cream and separate it. 

Film for Food Handlers. ‘‘Our Health in Your Hands” is a 
series of iour sound slide films (strip) intended for use as visual 
aids in teaching sanitation to restaurant personnel. Each 35 
mm. strip film with records lasts 10 to 15 min. The records 
are 16 inches in diameter and are designed for use on a turntable 
that revolves at 33} r.p.m. The individual lessons show how 
germs cause disease, and how diseases may be spread, particularly 
in restaurants. 

Dr. Creese to Head Drexel Institute. Dr. James Creese, vice- 
president of Stevens Institute of Technology since 1928, has been 
elected the sixth president of Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Philadelphia, and assumed his new duties October 1. Drexel 
Institute, founded in 1891, is comprised of the Schools of Engineer- 
ing, Business Administration, Home Economics, and Library 
Science. 

Mary Spalding, for many years a prominent member of the 
A. D. A. and active in the Conference of Food Service Directors, 
died in Boston on August 14 after a long illness. She was con- 
sultant in nutrition in the Department of Public Health, Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, Boston. 

Mrs. Elizabeth O. Meinung, member of the House of Delegates, 
A. D. A., for North Carolina, died August 29. Mrs. Meinung 
was head of the Home Economics Department, Salem College, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., and had been an active member of the 
A. D. A. since 1937. 

Helen C. Hamilton Receives Appointment. Miss Hamilton, 
graduate of Teachers College, Columbia University, and 1944-45 
chairman of the New York group of Home Economics Women in 
Business, has been appointed to direct the Home Service Depart- 
ment of Corn Products Refining Company, 17 Battery Place, New 
York, which has been organized ‘‘to perform a dependable, per- 
sonalized service for housewives, editors of household magazines, 
schools, educational groups and home economists,’’ according to 
the release. It will make available to these groups eomplete and 
accurate data on the use of Corn Products Refining Company’s 
products and will develop and prepare all recipe material for use 
in advertising and publicity. Miss Hamilton was formerly 
nutritionist for the Consumer Service Department of General 
Foods. Previously she had been on the staff of the Elizabeth 
McCormick Memorial Fund and the Cleanliness Institute. She 
is well known to members of the A. D. A., of which she is an 
active member. 

Frances Floore Writes From Greece. Miss Floore, dietitian 
with UNRRA, writes: ‘‘UNRRA has approved my recommenda- 
tion for 14 dietitians, and the plan is for me to fly to Paris and 
London to recruit them. I don’t know whether these plans will 
materialize but we have been trying here in the office to find dieti- 
tians to go with the Greek War Relief. These are busy days, and I 
wish I had time to write you all about them. So far plans are 
only in the formative stage, and when we get results, I will take 
time to write you. Weare... trying to get our program going by 
September 15... . I had an interesting trip to Crete as guest of 
Governor Lehman in his private plane.” 

Catherine F. Walters With UNRRA in France. Miss Walters, 
formerly at Florida State College for Women, writes (August 8) 
from France that since May she has been attached to the Mobiliza- 
tion and Training Base of UNRRA as an advisory dietitian for four 
messes and has assisted in the training of UNRRA personnel going 
through the training school. She hopes to be doing field work 
om Her address is UNRRA, APO 757, c/o Postmaster, New 

ork. 

Una Robinson in Puerto Rico. Miss Robinson writes, under 
date of September 14, that her leave of absence from Indiana 
University has been extended for one year and that she will work 
in the field of nutrition in tropical diseases in the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery, University of Puerto Rico, San Juan. 

Dietetic Association, Victoria (Australia). The June News- 
letter of this association, published quarterly, lists the following 
“office bearers’? for 1945-46: president, Major A. Cahn; vice- 
president, Capt. C. N. Turner; honorary secretary, 8S. Hogan; 
honorary treasurer, N. Bone. The association is represented on 
the Dietitians Registration Board of Victoria and the Australian 
Red Cross Society Nutrition Committee. Topics covered in 
recent meetings of the association include: problems concerned 
with food service in hospitals, the difficulties of moving a large 
hospital, the private patient in a public hospital, uses and ad- 
vantages of stainless steel, collective buying, treatment of kidney 
conditions, famine in European prisoner-of-war camps, and 
nutrition planning. Among appointments listed is that of Moira 
Rankin as catering adviser to the Red Cross Overseas Relief Unit, 
working under the administration of UNRRA in Greece. Full 
“membership subscription,’ approved at the annual meeting in 
April, is 15s. 6d. Students in training schools are invited to 
meetings. . 

Members of the association have been asked to demonstrate 
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their interest in rose hip and apple sauce, a rich medium of ascorbic 
acid soon to be produced on a large scale in Tasmania, by writing 
to the Secretary of Foodstuffs Control, Melbourne. The sauce 
will be produced to a standard of 100 mg. ascorbic acid per 100 gm. 
- will resemble tomato sauce in texture and color, with a pH 
of 3.2. 

Members were also requested to write to the Secretary of Food- 
stuffs Control and ask that wheatmeal be made more freely avail- 
able, legume flour be marketed for civilian use, and a more strict 
control be exercised over the release of the limited supplies of 
wheaten cereal to those manufacturing processes which involve 
serious destruction of thiamin. 

Massachusetts Dietetic Association. Officers for 1944-45 are: 
president, Dr. Elda Robb, Simmons College; vice-president, 
Diamond Ballin Abbott, Simmons College; recording secretary, 
Engla J. Anderson, Beth Israel Hospital; corresponding secretary, 
R. Alberta Hughes, Peter Bent Brigham Hospital; treasurer, 
Helen MacDonald, New England Baptist Hospital; delegate, 
Marion D. Floyd, Massachusetts General Hospital. Section 
chairmen are: Administration, Elizabeth McCarthy, Massachu- 
setts General Hospital; Community Education, Susan Merrow, 
Visiting Nurse Association of Boston; Diet Therapy, Harriet 
Wright, Pratt Diagnostic Hospital; Professional HKducation, 
Wilma Robinson, Cambridge Hospital. Chairmen of committees 
are: Nominating, Geneva Marble, Boston Lying-In Hospital; 
Program, Elizabeth K. Caso, Harvard School of Public Health. 

The following 1944-45 students have been enrolled in approved 
training courses: Peter Bent Brigham Hospital: Elizabeth M. 
Foss, Simmons College; June M. Morris, Syracuse University; 
Rosemary M. Blais, Cornell University; Helen Bright, Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina; Mary G. Popwell, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute; Marjorie B. Murray, Whittier 
College, Calif. Beth Israel Hospital: Ann E. Blais, Regis College; 
Lael Cutler, University of Vermont; Barbara Glagovsky, Massa- 
chusetts State College; Miriam Grizzell, Kansas State College; 
Alice J. Harrison, University of Kansas; Betty Jo Parks, Louisi- 
ana Polytechnic Institute; Anna L. Anderson, University of 
Kansas; June C. Hadsell, Florida State College for Women; 
Marion Hardell, State Teachers College, Framingham; Frances E. 
Harrington, Simmons College; Jacquelyn R. Hentz, James Milli- 
kin University; Betty Ann Margulis, University of Minnesota; 
Genevieve E. Sullivan, Regis College. Massachusetts General 
Hospital: Joan Barker, Oregon State College; Marie Gabriel, 
University of Connecticut; Virginia Larson, Kansas State College; 
Mary Ann Miller, Simmons College; Mary Paschal, Michigan 
State College; Helen M. Rudloff, Iowa State College; E. Jean 
Alde, James Millikin University; Dorothy Bates, Michigan State 
College; Mary P. Buchanan, Montana State College; Harriet J. 
Dillard, Kansas State College; Dorothea Ellsworth, Utah State 
Agricultural College; Mary Jane -Galligan, Seton Hill College; 
Marjorie Graff, Michigan State College; Mary Grommesh, North 
Dakota State College; Mrs. Jeanne Owen Hatch, University of 
Utah; Margaret A. Hodges, University of Tennessee; Mildred A. 
Johnson, University of New Hampshire; Dorothy Mehmel, Hunter 
College; Madeline R. Moran, State Teachers College, Framing- 
ham; Patricia A. Roth, University of Minnesota; Bernice Schaad, 
Oregon State College; Jessie C. Vannerson, University of Georgia; 
Mary E. Rils, University of Washington; Marie Clare Welch, 
Simmons College. Food Clinic of the Boston Dispensary: Doris 
Burns, Regis College; Clare Forbes and Priscilla Hewey, State 
Teachers College, Framingham; Carolyn Mathias, Colorado State 
College; Shirley Perlmutter, Cornell University; George Goss 
Smith, Texas State College. 

Graduates of Beth Israel Hospital have received the following 
appointments: Mary Janetos, New England Hospital for Women 
and Children; Dorothy L. Cassily, Boston Lying-In Hospital; 
Ruth Long, New England Baptist Hospital; Julia Chwalek, 
Children’s Hospital; Ruth Formisano, Marine Hospital, Staten 
Island; C. Ruth Suisman, Deaconess Hospital; Estelle Berkson, 
Marine Hospital, Brighton; Phyllis Palmquist, Mercy Hospital, 
Davenport, Iowa; and Edith Wax, Beth Israel Hospital, as dieti- 
tian in charge of private floors. The following graduates have 
been appointed Medical Department Dietitians: Barbara A. 
Gervais, stationed at Fort Devens, and Doris Mae Dyer, stationed 
at Brooke General Hospital, Dallas, Tex. Biruta Welaish, — 
graduate of State Teachers College, Framingham, and Henry — 
Ford Hospital training course, has accepted the position of assist- 
ant administrative dietitian at Beth Israel Hospital. Mrs. Betty 
Brown Lockenour, Beth Israel Hospital, has joined her husband — 
in Norman, Oklahoma. 3 

A dinner party was given at Beth Israel Hospital May 29 for the 
graduating class of 1945, with Dr. Charles F. Wilinsky, executive 
director of the hospital, as speaker. Pins and diplomas weré 
awarded the graduates by Frances Stern, chief of the Food Clinic,” 
Boston Dispensary. Dr. Robb, president of the Massachusetts 
Dietetic Association, and Mary C. Gilmore, superintendent of 
nurses, Beth Israel Hospital, and a director of the Massachusetts ~ 
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Nursing Association, brought greetings from their respective 
professional organizations. 

The following graduates of Peter Bent Brigham training course 
have received appointments to the hospital staff: Ruth Gorham, 
main kitchen dietitian; Ruth Klinger, metabolic dietitian; Ruth 
Mather, serving room dietitian. 

After several years’ service in Massachusetts, Rosina Vance 
resigned her position at the New England Deaconess Hospital to 
become director of dietetics at the Baptist Hospital, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. Miss Vance is succeeded by Effie Mae Winger, 
Rochester General Hospital, at New England Deaconess Hospital. 

Recent marriages include: Catherine Langille, New England 
Deaconess Hospital, to Mr. Byron Shoemaker; Blanche F. Di- 
mond, home economist, State Welfare Department, to Mr. George 
L. White; Diamond A. Ballin, Simmons College, to Dr. John A. 
Abbott; Betty Jo Ferguson, Beth Israel Hospital, to Lt. Wylie 
Kent Parks, U.S. N. 

Michigan Dietetic ‘Association. The following will assume 
office November 3: Adelia M. Beeuwkes, president; Roberta R. 
Hershey, vice-president; Elizabeth Brandt, secretary; Ethel 
Flower, treasurer; and Elmira Blecha, Mary M. Harrington, 
and Gertrude C. Jackson, Nominating Committee. 

Officers of the Ann Arbor Dietetic Association are: Elmira 
Blecha, president; Esther DeFur, Ist vice-president; Dorothy 
Leslie, 2nd vice-president; Helen Shirk, secretary-treasurer; 
Marjorie Stewart, program chairman; Mrs. Mary Waller, mem- 
bership chairman. 

Lt. Betty Jane Myrbo returned on furlough after spending two 
years in the South Pacific. 

At a graduation dinner for 12 student dietitians who had com- 
pleted their training course at the University of Michigan Hos- 
pital, Alice Lloyd, dean of women, discussed New Era Adjust- 
ments. 

Margaret Jack and Kathryn Brong, who have completed a 
year’s training course in the Residence Halls of the University, 
will remain as assistant dietitians. Joyce Bauer and Virginia 
George, graduates in institution management, De Pauw and Pur- 
due Universities, respectively, are students in the above-men- 
tioned training course. 

Mary Bristol, Maxine Clark, Rosemary Gainer and Virginia 
Scott, all former students of Margaret King, director of dietitians, 
Henry Ford Hospital, have joined the Dietary Department of the 
hospital. 

Ethel Heaberlin, director of the training course for dietitians, 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Detroit, announces the following appoint- 
ments: Josephine Bruchey, Portsmouth General Hospital, Ohio; 
Mrs. Mary Filliger Laird, Nurses Home, Providence Hospital, 
Detroit; Bernadette Randall, St. Mary’s Hospital, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Beatrice Rupp and Ann Sack, St. Mary’s Hospital, De- 
troit; Jean Kennedy, Berwyn Hospital, Ill.; Marjory Hartnell, 
Sisters Hospital, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Other recent appointments include the following: Sister Mary 
Lenore, instructor of dietetics, Mercy College, Detroit; Lt. Mary 
Bess Holke, formerly at W. A. Foote General Hospital, Jackson, 
now at Fort Lewis, Wash.; Kathleen Newell, Helen Lindsay, and 
Elizabeth Hannum, graduates of the training course at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, now dietitian at Butterworth Hospital, 
Grand Rapids, member of the research staff of the university, 
under Dr. Newburgh, and assistant to the administrative dietitian 
of the university, respectively. Norma Jean Griswold, graduate 
of the dietitian training course at Indiana University Hospital, 
has been appointed ward dietitian at University of Michigan 
Hospital. 

Mary E. Brown, therapeutic dietitian, Shadyside Hospital, 
Pittsburgh, was married June 9 to Lt. Robert Walker. 

Marjorie Haskins, Henry Ford Hospital, was married August 
15 to Mr. James Pendleton Waggener of Detroit. 

Recent staff appointments at Harper Hospital include: Vir- 
ginia Smith, Helen Gale, and Muriel Ferrell. Students include: 
Margaret Stout, Florida State College for Women; Nadine Com- 
nick, University of Idaho; Jane Miller, University of Alabama; 
Marion Ruby, Washington State College; Josephine Cipriany, 
Seton Hill College; Ann Lippitt, University of Missouri; Bette 
Walsh, Webster Grabe College; Beulah Downs, University of Con- 
necticut; Nora Payne, Georgia State College for Women; Ann 
Thompson, University of Minnesota; Edith Sleichter, lowa State 
College; Margaret Helming, Iowa State College; Carol Plisch, 
University of Wisconsin; Ruth Skroder, University of Illinois; 
Barbara Northrup, Oregon State College; Elaine Sobel, Michigan 
State College. 


New York State Dietetic Association. Officers, 1945-46, are as 


follows: president, Ellen B. Guernsey, Strong Memorial Hospital, 
Rochester; vice-president, Meredith Jones, Syracuse Memorial 
Hospital; president-elect, Alta Atkinson, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; secretary, Louise Schwartz, Genesee Hos- 
pital, Batavia; treasurer, Elizabeth Henry, Public Health Nurse 
Association, Rochester. 


Section chairmen include: Administra- 
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tion, Josephine Deppoliti, Oneida City Hospital; Diet Therapy, 
Doris Johnson, Presbyterian Hospital, New York; Professional 
Education, E. Alliene Mosso, St. Luke’s Hospital, New York; 
Community Nutrition, Ruth E. Welton, Riverhead. Constitu- 
tion Chairman is Grace Carden, Strong Memorial Hospital, 
Rochester; historian, Ruth Palmer, State College, Buffalo; 
editor, Bulletin, Marion Byrne, Rochester; nominating committee 
chairman, Mary D. Henderson, Albany Hospital. Mrs. Frances 
C. Dill, Utica, is chairman of the state members of the House of 
Delegates, namely: Emma Feeney, Pratt Institute (1943-45); 
Margaret M. Fotheringham, Buffalo, Evelyn M. Cox, College of 
Home Economics, Syracuse University, Isadora H. Anshutz, 
Blanche Bohach, New York Hospital, Mrs. Marie Krause Mendel- 
son, New York, M. Genevieve Coon, Albany Hospital, Grace 
Carden, Strong Memorial Hospital, and C. Elizabeth Henry, 
Rochester (1945-46) ; Marie Sisson, and Ursula 8. Senn, Edward J. 
Meyer Memorial Hospital, Buffalo, Marcia Rosbrook, Syracuse 
Memorial Hospital, Dr. Anne Bourquin, Syracuse University, 
Susan N. Paige, New York Hospital, Dorothy DeHart, Roosevelt 
Hospital, Rachel Mayhew, Mrs. Wintress Dalbney Murray, East- 
man Kodak Co., and Mrs. Laura Jones Storms, Utica (1945-47). 

According to the summer issue of the Bulletin, the total mem- 
bership of the association as of May 1944 was 194. On May 1945 
the total membership was 989 of which 341 members were on duty 
overseas. 

Lucy M. Maltby, director of home economics, Corning Glass 
Works Consumer Products Division, was granted the degree of 
doctor of philosophy at commencement exercises held August 27 
at Syracuse University. Associated with Corning Glass Works 
since 1929, Miss Maltby received her bachelor of science degree 
from Cornell University and master of science degree from Iowa 
State College. She has been an active member of A. D, A. since 
1932 and is author of the cookbook, Ji’s Fun to Cook, a Junior 
Literary Guild selection in 1938. 

Ohio Dietetic Association. Officers of the Dayton Dietetic 
Association for 1945-46 are: president, Olive Walker, American 
Red Cross; president-elect, Henriette Pribnow, Miami Valley 
Hospital; secretary, Catherine Goette, Good Samaritan Hospital; 
treasurer, Adele Glass, lunchroom manager, Mad River Township. 
The first meeting of the year was held September 11 at the home 
of Miss Walker, with Dr. Martha Koehne as guest speaker. 

Miss Walker reports that she demonstrated canning methods 
from a Red Cross mobile unit during the summer, and that infor- 
mation concerning canning without sugar was especially popular. 

The first meeting of the Cincinnati Dietetic Association was 
held at Good Samaritan Hospital, with Mrs. Fern Storer as mis- 
tress of ceremonies, conducting a ‘‘gossip column”’ in which assist- 
ant dietitians gave character sketches of their chief. Mrs. 
Florence Seidel read excerpts from letters written by former 
members now in the armed services, or affiliated with other state 
and local organizations. Mrs. Marjorie Hall Siler, chairman of 
the membership committee, introduced new members. A buffet 
supper was served by Sister Romuald and her assistants. 

Evelyn Luessen, formerly director, Red Cross Nutrition Ser- 
vice, Cincinnati, is now an Army dietitian at Fort Knox. Mrs. 
Marian Lage Jackson, formerly associated with the Cincinnati 
Dairy Council, replaces Lieutenant Luessen. 

Recently appointed assistants to Mrs. Grace Schweiger, 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Dayton, are: Mrs. Loretta 
Carney, Mrs. Frances Perry, Elsa Hart, Catherine Harper, 
Florence Greenshields. 

Students from the 1945 training course at Ohio State University 
Hospital have received the following appointments: Helen Lam- 
barth, clinic dietitian, Emory University, Atlanta, Ga.; Ethel 
Downey and Janet Chetlin, clinic and administrative dietitian, 
respectively, in Baltimore. 

Other appointments include: Ann Turner, Indiana University 
Medical Center training course, now relief dietitian, Christ 
Hospital, Cincinnati; Mrs. Helen Smith Behrens, New Mexico 
State Hospital, now head, Department of Nutrition, Mt. Union 
College, Alliance; Geraldine Piper, Fairfield, now assistant ad- 
ministrative dietitian, Ohio State University Hospital; Betty 
Johnson, St. Francis Hospital, Columbus, now dietitian, Medical 
Research Division, University of Michigan; Evelyn Lipsky, Jew- 
ish Hospital, Brooklyn, now at Jewish Hospital, Cincinnati; 
Ralphene Doyle and Kathleen Bolingbroke, University Hospi- 
tals, Cleveland, training course, now at Cleveland City Hospital; 
Mrs. Lloyd Crews, St. Mary’s Hospital, Rochester, training 
course, now at Dunham Hospital, Cincinnati; Ada Jean McClure, 
Cincinnati General Hospital training course, now assistant at 
Holmes Hospital, Cincinnati; Kathryn Pluemer, Miami Valley 
Hospital training course, now assistant administrative dietitian 
for the Main Building of that institution; June Hudson, Johns 
Hopkins training course, now at Good Samaritan Hospital, 
Dayton. m 

Other changes include: Ruth Irwin, formerly assistant dieti- 
tian, Deaconess Hospital, Cincinnati, resigned to accept a position 
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in the East; Leolita Harper, nutritionist, Tastee Bread Company, 
Cincinnati, now on the staff of Swift and Company. 

Marjorie Johnson, Miami Valley Hospital, recently married to 
Pharmacist’s Mate Richard Dickman, is living in Norfolk, Va. 
Vlasta Bocek, formerly therapeutic dietitian, City Hospital, 
Cleveland, now married to Dr. Robert Antos, is living in Phoenix, 
Ariz. Mrs. Margaret Hoover has resigned from the staff of Miami 
Valley Hospital to join her husband in Kansas. 

Philadelphia Dietetic Association closed a very interesting and 
helpful year at the annual meeting at Friends Hospital in conjunc- 
tion with a section of the state dietetic association. The follow- 
ing officers were announced for 1945-46: president, Evelyn Car- 
penter; vice-president, Julia Amerise; secretary, argaret 
Madden; treasurer, Lillian Mann; directors, Maxine McGown and 
Dorothy Mackenzie. Scheduled meetings for the coming year 
included a ‘‘Fall Get Together’? on September 25, followed by 
monthly gatherings and a joint meeting with the Philadelphia 
Nutrition Council in January. 

There have been many changes in the membership: Betty 
Brewer left Mt. Sinai for further study at Columbia; Miriam Gaige 
is engaged in school lunch work and has been succeeded at Jewish 
Hospital by Mame Porter; Christine Haines is now at Shadyside 
Hospital, Pittsburgh; Fern Isiminger, graduate of the training 
course at Philadelphia General Hospital, is now on the staff 
of Ohio Valley Hospital. 

Texas Dietetic Association. At the August meeting of the 
executive board the following chairmen presented committee 
reports: Lucille Langham, Community Nutrition; Nell Morris, 
Food Administration; Capt. Nell Wickliffe, Nominating; Mary E. 
Smith, Constitution. Miss Smith, as historian, is collecting data 
on the history of the association from 1935-45 and has also donated 
a complete file of the state Bulletin which will be bound and kept 
for reference. Selma Streit’s resignation as member of the House 
of Delegates was accepted, and Miss Morris appointed to complete 
the unexpired term. 

A Southwest Regional Basic Institute on Hospital Personnel 
Management was conducted by the American Hospital Association 
with the cooperation of the University of Houston, Texas Hospital 
Association, and Houston Hospital Council, July 23-27. The 
institute provided lectures, round-table conferences and discus- 
sion periods, and was open to all having personnel responsibilities. 

Recent appointments include the following: Emelie Brutinel, 
Mercy Hospital, Chicago, now dietitian at Baylor University 
Hospital, Dallas; Ara Sue Edwards, Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, now assistant dietitian at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity; Lt. Ruth Deacon, Texas State College for Women train- 
ing course, now dietitian at Camp Gruber, Oklahoma; Olive 
Black, lunchroom manager at Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Dallas, now chief dietitian, Baylor University, Waco; Stella 
Livingston, lunchroom manager of Houston public schools, now 
manager of the coffee shop, Y.M.C.A., Houston; Audrey Smola, 
Harper Hospital, Detroit, now at Memorial Hospital, Houston, 
replacing Mrs. Margaret Jockisch. 

Virginia Dietetic Association. The following program was 
presented at the May meeting of the association held at the Monti- 
cello Hotel, Norfolk: The Treatment of Peptic Ulcers, Capt. 
Robert C. Pressman, M.C., U.S.A.; Survey of Hospital Dietitians, 
Irene Renz, nutritionist, Norfolk Navy Yard Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, Portsmouth; The Revised A. D. A. Curriculum for Teach- 
ing Student Nurses, Mrs. Elizabeth Burruss Woodard, Medical 
College of Virginia; Combat Fatigue, Lt. Comdr. Leslie Hohman, 
psychiatrist, Naval Hospital, Norfolk. Officers were elected as 
follows: president-elect, Dr. Alice Edwards, Mary Washington 
College, Harrisonburg; vice-president, Mabel Gladin, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg; treasurer, Miss Renz; Nominating Com- 
mittee, Elizabeth Younger, University of Richmond, Erma Mae 
Behrend, General Hospital, Norfolk, and Marguerite Pettee, 
Medical College of Virginia; Members of House of Delegates, 
Kathryn Heitshu, and Mrs. Woodward, Medical College of Vir- 
ginia, and Bertha Ide, General Hospital, Norfolk. 

News From Advertisers and [ixhibitors. Philip H. Van Itallie, 
formerly technical editor of the Food Field Reporter, has joined 
—— Inc., drug manufacturers. Philadelphia, as technical 
editor. 

A folder entitled Accessory Feeding has been prepared by the 
Dietene Company, Minneapolis, in which the product is described 
as a high-protein, high-vitamin, high-mineral complement for 
use in gastro-intestinal affections, designed to provide in concen- 
trated, easily digested, and readily assimilated form, essential 
minerals and vitamins in a base of a biologically superior protein. 
The composition of the product and directions for its use are 
included. Suggested menus for smooth, tube-feeding, liquid, 
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nephrosis, cirrhosis and ulcer diets are also available. A secon 
leaflet describes Dietene’s Supplement, rich in protein, vitami 
A, Bi, C, D, Be, nicotinic acid, calcium, phosphorus and iro 
designed to provide adequate nutrition for the individual on 
reducing diet. Low-calorie menus incorporating this commodi 
are included. 

Paraffined Carton Research Council, 111 W. Washington St; 
Chicago 2, reports that two midwestern universities are launchin 
extensive research into the packaging and merchandising of butte 
Research funds have been established by the Council at the Un 
versities of Minnesota and Wisconsin, for the purpose of makin 
tests on all types of butter packing to determine comparati 
degrees of protection and also to study the costs of merchandisi 
butter prepared by varied methods. In addition, specialized fog 
packages for ice cream, margarine, lard, shortening, and fro 
foods will be developed. The benefits of proper packagir 
according to the Council, need to be understood—not only 
sales advantages, but the need to preserve all the quality of goe 
creamery butter, and to protect against mold, foreign food odor 
oxidation, and rancidity. 

Copies of the 16 mm. film in technicolor entitled ‘‘Somethi 
You Didn’t Eat,’? produced by Walt Disney, which shows 
progress of science in nutrition, may be secured upon applicati 
to the Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis 13. Also available s 
copies of the Vitamin Food Chart and Meat Extender Recipes, 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Mansfield, Ohio, reports that f 
the first time since 1942 electric roasters are again being produce 
Of 18-qt. capacity, the new roasters have polished aluminum 
covers with a “‘look-in’’ glass panel. They are equipped wi 
oven dishes, and a ‘‘time-temp”’ shelf which slides from the bag 
of the roaster, listing all essential cooking times and tempe 
tures. Whole meals from the main course to dessert can be cool 
in the roaster which is described as “‘literally a small electr 
range, ideal for preparing buffet dinners or luncheons.’’ 

The Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y., announces 
purchase of a plant at Leaside, Ontario, where reconversion ff 
glass manufacturing will be started immediately. . When the n 
company under the name of Corning Glass Works of Canada, L 
begins operations in the spring of 1946 it will manufacture P: 
brand baking ware, the first to be made in the Dominion. 

A new booklet published by the National Dairy Council, 111 
Canal St., Chicago 6, entitled The National Dairy Council Tak 
a Long View Ahead, is in essence this year’s report of their nuti 
tion research program. Studies include fatty acids of buti 
food value of butter, physiological role of fats, bacteriologi¢ 
aspects of fat in nutrition, vitamins and minerals in milk, choe 
late milk taste tests. 

The Maltex Company, Burlington, Vt., again offers for use 
teaching nutrition a chart picturing the seven essential foos 
with blank spaces for a week’s listing of breakfast, dinner, a 
supper or lunch menus, and a folder which includes suggestic 
for reducing diets. 

General Foods Corporation, 250 Park Ave., New York, 
nounces the purchase of land at Hammondsport, N. Y., whe 
modern salt producing plant, with complete packaging faciliti 
will be erected. “ 

Mary Alden’s Test Kitchen, Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 
has prepared a folder of recipes for lunch box fillers, such as ap 
butter cookies, molasses nut bread, and butterscotch lace cook 
A recipe for barley stuffed lamb shanks is suggested as equal 
satisfactory for lunch at home or for the school lunchroom. ~ 

The Public Health Committee, Paper Cup and Contai 
Institute, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, again brings to our att 
tion the 10 food models of durable wax, realistically colored @ 
set in appropriate paper cups and containers, available to 
fessional workers for $4.75 a set, plus mailing and packing charg 
New paper containers for the models will be supplied periodica 
without charge. Models include: individual servings of bal 
beans with slice of bacon, beef and vegetable stew, spaghetti W 
tomato sauce and meat balls, cooked green peas, raw fruit sal 
vegetable salad, baked apple, cooked apricots, baked custal 
and pat of butter. j 

A new batch of quantity recipes from the Evaporated } 
Association, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, includes creaif 
tuna, cucumbers with ‘‘sour cream’’ dressing, corn meal mil 
with bacon sauce, jellied veal loaf, fish loaf, and Daytona pudd 
Dorothy Clure, formerly home econol 
lecturer for Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago, hs 
cently joined the home economics staff of the Evaporated } 
Association, where she will be engaged in recipe development 
testing and lecture-demonstration work. 4 
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